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Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  President 
The  \¥hite  House 
V/ashington,   D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

-It  is  rny  privilege  to  present  to  you  this  report  on  the  services  rendered  by  t^e 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  our  farm  people  and  the  entire  Nation  during  the 
past  year. 

In  your  message  to  the  Congress  of  January  31,   1964,  you  stated  that  the 
||American  agricultural  economy  is  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  "  and  that 
"the  consiLmer,  as  a  result,  miust  spend  a  smaller  percentage  of  his  budget  to 
meet  his  food  needs  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  " 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  claim  an  important  role  in  both  of  these 
achievements . 

In  the  pages  of  this  report  you  will  find  a  brief  account  of  our  current  activ- 
ities in  keeping  American  agriculture  productive  and  in  providinu  a  multitude 
of  services  for  all  consumers  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  devoted  public  servants  who  v/ork  with  me  in  the  USDA,  I 
take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  AeriruHure  for 
the  year  1963. 


Orville  L.  Freem^an 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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Report  of 
The  Secretary  of  Agricufture 
1963 


A  YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 

Agriculture  is  everybody's  business,   because  everybody  is  affected  by  it.   Not  only  do 
v,'e  look  to  agriculture  for  the  food  to  sustain  us,  and  for  much  of  the  fiber  to  clothe  and 
the  timber  to  shelter  us;  v.e  depend  on  it  for  many  other  benefits,   too.   Our  jobs,   the  size 
of  our  earnings,   the  prices  of  what  we  buy,   our  personal  health;   all  the  influenced 
directly  or  indirectly  by  agriculture.   Even  the  position  our  country  occupies  in  the  family 
of  nations  depends  in  part  on  the  capability  and  vigor  of  the  agricultural  segment  of  our 
economy. 

The  third  year  of  this  administration  brought  to  the  public  both  a  sharpened  aware- 
ness of  agriculture's  importance  to  us  all  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
America's  farms.   More  Americans  have  begun  to  understand  that  farm.ing  in  the  1960's 
is  still  a  family    business.   And  more  Americans  have  come  to  know  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment's major  interest  is  still  our  4  million  farm  families,   we  serve  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  well. 

In  this  review  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  we  emphasize  four  major  accompli*^hments, 
which  I  will  first  briefly  sketch  and  then-expand  upon  at  some  length  in  the  body  of  ^ihis 
report.  C+ 

1.  The  Resources  of  Rural  Areas  Are  Being  Developed.    Rural  areas,   wtiere  54  mil- 
lion Americans  live,  are  being  pulled  back  into  the  mainstream  of  economic  progress. 
Some  75,000  small-town  and  farm  peonle  are  hard  at  work  nl^nn-^ng  their  futures,  using 
the  combined  pov.'er  of  local  businessmen,    local  resources,   and  governnjent  aid.   An  esti- 
mated 110,000  new  rural  jobs  were  created  in  1963  alone;  many  thousands  of  farmers  are 
being  retrained  to  help  themselves;  and  plans  are  on  the  drawing  boards  for  hundreds  of 
projects,   ranging  all  the  way  from  ''cleariing  up  Main  Street"  to  building  multimillion 
dollar  industrial  parks  on  aicres  that  once  grew  surplus  crops.   Rural  AmiCrica  is  being 
reinvigorated,   revitalized,  renewed. 

2.  Farm  Income  Has  Been  Stabilized  at  a  Higher  Level,    Farm  income  had  been  gen- 
erally declining  since  the  early  iv50's  uniii.  tae  vrend  v-;as  reversed  by  a  sharp  rise  in 
1961.   Looking  at  the  past  decade,  we  find  that  annual  net  inconriC  during  1961  -63  averaged 
800  million  dollars  higher  than  it  did  dui  ing  1954-60- -and  this  despite  a  far  smaller  farm 
population.    The  per  capita  income  of  farm  people,   while  still  only  three -fifths  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  has  increased  sharply  in  the  past  3  years.    Five  years  ago  farm  people 
had  only  half  as  much  income  as  other  Americans.    The  income  of  our  farm  families  now 
represents  a  fairer  share  of  the  Nation's  prosperity.   But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

3.  International  Agricultural  Trade  and  Aid  Are  Flourishing.    U.S.  agricultural 
foreign  trade~(exports  and  importsj  is  now  a     1 0  billion  business,  and  is  still  getting 
bigger.    Fa  r  its  commodity  exports  reached  a  new  high  of  $5.6  billion  m  calendar  year 
1963,   and  will  be  around  $6  billion  in  fiscal  1964.   That  these  records  have, been  estab- 
lished is  largely  the  result  of  vigorous  cooperative  efforts  by  government  and  pri/ate 
groups.  About  30  percent  of  our  exports  are  }'"ood  for  Peace;  the  balance  consists  of 
sales  for  U.S.   dollars.  One  of  our  major  U.S.    "expoits,  "  from  which  immense  benefits 
are  expected  in  years  to  come,   is  agricultural  know-how.   The  Department  helped  train 
3,000  foreign  visitors  in  various  phases  of  agriculture  last  year.  And  more  than  half  of 
the  5,000  American  technicians  now  helping  the  people  of  other  nations  overseas  are 
working  to  improve  their  agricultures. 


4.    The  Depa  rtrncnt' Pr  ovidcs  More  C  onsumer  Sei'vices.   Consumer  services  and  pro- 
tection are  not  new  to  the  Department,   but  1963  saw  enhanced  emphasis  on  these  pro- 
grams, and  more  effort  to  encourage  consumers  to  use  and  understand  them.  Ever  since 
1883,  when  the  Department  studied  butter  adulteration,   "to  protect  the  consumer  against 
fraud,"  the  housewife  and  her  family  have  benefited  from  many  consum er -oriented  "agri- 
cultural" programs.   Eighty  years  later,   in  1963,   these  programs  and  services  have 
grown  apace  until  they  now  range  from  old-line  food  inspection  and  grading  to  such 
modern  innovations  as  housing  for  the  rural  senior  citizen  and  water  systems  for  small 
towns.   Today,  mi  ore  than  ever,  the  US  DA  merits  the  accolade  bestowed  on  it  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  title  of  "the  people's  Department." 


In  1963,   we  thus  continued  and  accelerated  the  xievj  forces  of  upswing  in  agriculture, 
forces  now  being  felt  with  growing  salutary  effect  throughout  America,  and  indeed  the 
world. 

How  the  various  ^-.gencies  of  the  U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture  blended  into  these 
efforts  and  accomplishments  we  shall  now  explore  in  some  detail. 


RURAL  AP.EAS  DE\^LOPiMENT 


One  partofthe  United  Sttites  is  characterized  by  two-car  families,   split  level 
houses,  and  super  supermarkets.  This  is  affluent  America. 

Another  part,   hidden  by  a  veneer  of  opulence  and  long  overlooked  in  the  hurried  pace 
of  20th  century  living  is  characterized  by  low  income,   inferior  education,   and  limited 
opportunities.  This  is  impoverished  America. 

Nineteen  million  impove risVied  Americans  live  in  city  and  suburban  slums.  Another 
16  million  are  to  be  found  in  rural  areas.   Together  they  comprise  almost  one -fifth  of  the 
Nation. 

The  coal  miner  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  with  a  wife  and  six  children  to  feed  and 
no  coal  to  mine;  the  sharecropper  in  the  South;  the  farmer  in  the  coastal  plains  of  the  iCast 
\vho^e  acreage  is  too  small  to  support. him;  the  hired  hand  on  a  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm 
whose  job  has  been  taken  over  by  a  pipeline  miilker  and  automatic  barn  cleaner;  the  under- 
employed and  underpaid  workers  in  the  Spanish- Ame rican  areas  of  the  Southv/est;  the 
India.ns  on  reservations  where,  in  winter,  about  half  the  men  are  idle  and  on  public  assist- 
ance rolls;  part-time  highway  laborers,    handymen,    and  older  people  who  work  at  lov/- 
income  jobs  when  and  v,'here  they  find  them;  these  and  others  are  the  rural  poor. 

Lacking  in  both  education  and  special  skills,  they  are  stranded  in  areas  of  too  few 
resources  and  limited  job  oprDortunitie s .  Progress  has  passed  them  by.  ^ 

Poverty  is  particuLa.r ly  prevalent  in  rural  America.   The  percentage  of  rural  i^^amiiies 
with  incomes  below  the  income  poverty  litiC  is  abmost  tv/ice  as  large  as  that  of  urban 
families.  In  1959,   one-third  (33.  5   percent)    of  id\  rural  families  had  less  man  .pj.,  GGG  net 
income,  compared  v/ith  one  in  six  (  i  6.  4  percent)  in  urban  areas. 

c 

An  attack  on  rural  poverty,   consequently,   is  one  part  of  the  Department's  rural  de- 
velopment objective. 

The  total  objective,   however,   is  far  broader.   Much  of  rural  Am;erica  lies  between 
the  extremes  of  affluence  and  poverty.  Here  we  fi^idrnot  only  clusters  of  farm,  families 
but  whole  villages,   tov/ns,   and  sm.all  cities  which,   while  not  impoverished,   "-lave  been 
relatively  bypassed  by  the  economic  growth  of  the  past  quarter  century.  In  these  areas, 
townspeople  and  farmers  have,   for  sometime,  been  seeking  coordinated  ways  to  strengthen 
their  flagging  economies.   The  Rural  Areas  De\'eloprnenl  (RAD)  m.ovemen:  v.as  organized  lo 
help  make  these  local  efforts  more  effective. 

Rural  Areas  Developm^ent  is  the  coordinated  application  under  local  leadership  of  all 
resource's  --  land,   water,   forests,   wildlife,   minerals,   skills,   capital,   scenery,  location 
with  respect  to  marketi-  or  population  centers,   or  whatever  else  can  be  turned  into  de- 
velopment resources  --  from  whatever  source  is  available  (local,   private,   or  public),  to 
the  solution  of  rural  econom.ic  problems  and  the  re invigoration  of  rural  economies. 

All  of  the  agencies  of  tlie  Department  contribute  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  general 
aims  of  Rural  Aieas  Development.   Practically  all  of  the  new  and  on- going  program.s  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,   Rural  Electrification  Administration,   Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,    Farmer   Cooperative  Service,  and  Fore  st  Se  rvice  are  directly  involved. 
Important  programs  or  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tionService  and  the  Federal  Extension  Service  are  alsodirectly  involved.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  the  research  agencies  provide  needed  knowledge  and  technical 
service  on  specialized  problems.   Functional  as pects  of  the  Rural  Areas  DevelopmiCnt  effort, 
such  as  encouragement  of  rural  iridustr ialization,   emjphasis  on  income -producing  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises  on  pr ivate ly- owned  rural  land,   and  encouraging  better  rural  com- 
munity facilities,   cross  agency  boundaries.   Moreover,   not  all  of  the  Federal  programis 
that  contribute  to  the  success  of  Rural  Areas  Developm.ent  efforts  a^'c  located  within  the 
Department  c:  Agriculture.  Several  other  Departments  and  independent  agencies  are  in- 
volved. • 
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Trius,  rural  de  ve  loprftent  covers  -i  wide  range  of  activity  from  research  to  financial 
loans,   from  education  in  the  broadest  sense  to  strictly  technical  assistance. 

Daring  the  past  year,   for  example,   research  has  emphasized  analyses  of  factors 
accounting  for  low-  income  s ,   unsatisfactory  levels  of  livino.   lack  of  em.ploymjent  c-Dpor- 
tunities  in  rural  areas,   and  the  development  of  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  im  - 
orovements  may  be  brought  about. 


We  need  many  basic  data  for  the  intelligent  planning  of  programs:  F'acts  on  popula- 
tion changes  and  their  effect,   social  relationships  and  attitudes,  the  impact  of  industri- 
alization and  urban  expansion  on  agriculture,   land  use  changes  in  the  rural-urban  fringe, 
and  the  principles  and  possible  benefits  of  zoning. 

•,Ve  know  that  underemplc-ymient  is  heavy  among  rural  people.  In  1959  economic  under - 
emjployment  in  the  rural  labor  Torce  vsas  equivalent  to  ne  ar  ly  3  m  illion  une  mploye  d  pe  r  s  ons  , 
18  percent  of  the  16.  5  million  people  in  the  rural  labor  force.  Half  of  this,  unemployment  * 
equivalent  was  accounted  for  by  farm  m^en,   whose  equivalent  unemployment  rate  was  sig- 
nificantly higher.   One -third  of  the  farm  men  had  some  nonfarm  employmjent. 

To  assess  the  labor  force  prospects  in  rural  areas  during  the  1960's,   estimates  were 
connputed  by  counties  of  the  number  of  young  rural  men  --  both  farm  and  nonfarm.  --  wrio 
are  reaching  labor-force  age  in  relation  to  the  number  of  older  m.en  likely  to  die  or  retire 
in  the  same  period.   This  re  se  arch^  shov/s  that  189  rural  boys  will  reach  age  18  during  the 
current  decade  for  every  100  rural  men  dyii^ig  or  retiring. 

For  the  first  time,   data  w^ere  collected  from,  a  national  sample  on  the  skill  level  of 
hired  farm  v/orkers.  A  third  of  all  persons  doing  hired  farmj  work  performjed  only  nanc  or 
stoop  labor.   Nearly  45  percent  v/orlced  at  jgbs  of  somewhat  higher  skill,   such  as  trifck 
and  tractor  driving  or  care  of  live  stock  ar.d  poultry.   The  rem.aining  fifth  of  the  vorkers 
were  the  skilled  e  lite  - -manage  rs  and  foi^ernen,  m.echanics  tor  major  rr;achine  repair,  or 
operators  of  se  If-pr  ope  lied  miachines. 

•    Information  not  previously  availablewas  also  obtained  for  farm  workers  of  Spanisn- 
Am.erican  origin.  Though  they  numbered  only  7  percent  (26i  ,  000)  of  all  hired  farm  worke  rs, 
they  m.ade  up  a  fourth  of  all  migratory  workers  and  were  much  more  likely  than  other 
workers  to  be  doing  farmj  work  on  a  relatively  full-timje  basis,   rather  than  just  seasonally. 
■^Mpst  are  native-born  U.S.  citizens.  '  * 

vVe  know  that  rural  people  lag  in  education.   Country  schools  are  poorer  than  city 
schools.  Fewer  rural  young.sters  finish  high  school.   Cr.ly  30  percent  of  rui-al  high  school 
seniors  go  xo  college        compared  v,  Lth  50  percent  in  the  cities.  Since  there  is  a  definite 
relationship  between  education  and  the  level  of  skill  (and  between  skill  and  income),   we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rural  lag  in  education.. 

Is  this  lag  grov/ing  or  is  ii,  sho.rte ning  ?  A  report  issued  in  fiscal  1963,  dealing  with 
the  school  progress  of  farm  and  nonfarm  children,   age  8-17,   shov/ed  general  improvement 
in  progress  of  all  children;  and,   further,   that  differences  betv/een  the  school  progress  of 
farm,  and  nonfarm  children  had.  narrov.-ed  m  the  1^50's.   Another  report,    studvino  school 
dropouts  in  I960,  showed  that  dropout  rates  were  lower  among  farm  childre-n  than  among 
other  rural  children.   Negro  farm  boys,  hov/ever,   had  the  highest  dropout  rate  of  any 
m.ajcr  group  of  children  in  the  Nation  in  l^tO. 


vVhat  does  rural  America  need  for  developm-ent  and  renewal?  It  needs 'better  housing, 
more  jobs,   opportunities  for  training  and  education,   improvement  of  community  ta.cilities, 
and  better  use  of  available  resources.  It  needs,   in  addition,  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  efforts  to  make  its  farm^ing  enterprises  mere  efficient  and  more  profitable. 
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Better  Rural  Fhuising 


Inadequate,   overcrowded,   unsanitary,   and  unsafe  housing  is  the  primary  character- 
istic of  slum  areas,   v/hcther  in  the  city  or  the  country.   Plousing  in  many  parts  of  rural 
Anu-rica  is  abominable.   Through  loans  and  grants,   the  Department  is  helping  to  ease 
the  rural  housing  situation. 

Mousing  Loans..   These  loans  are  made  to  rural  landowners  to  construct  and  repair 
homes,   with  repayment  at  4  percent  interest  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  33  years.  vVe 
estimate  that  about  50,000  persons  will  benefit  directly  from  the  1  3,600  rural  housing 
loans  (totaling  more  than  $1Z4  million)  made  in  1963.   These  figures  include  loans  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  about  1,000  senior  citiz.ens. 


In  Goshen,   Calif.  ,   the  Department  made  loans  to  three  farm  laborer 
families,    all  with  incomes  below  $3,000,    to  lielp  them  build  $8,000  to 
$10,000  homes  at  savings  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  each.   The  lam.ilies  did 
most  of  the  construction  work  themselves  during  the  winter  months  when 
there  v/as  no  cotton  to  chop  or  pick.   A  contractor  vvith  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  vohinteered  his  time  to  oversee  the  work. 


In  Gem  County,   Idaho,  plans  for  expansion  of  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion to  meet  growing  local  demand  were  being  held  up  by  a  shortage  of 
labor  to  pick  the  crops,    largely  because  of  the  lack  of  decent  housing  for 
seasonal  farm  laborers.   Three -v.-ay  cooperation  a.mor.g  the  Department, 
a  farmer  group,   and  a  private  lender  solved  the  oroblem. .   The  lei^ider 
agreed  to  make  a  $50,  000  loan  to  the  farm.er  group,   vvith  USDA  guaran- 
teeing repayn^ent  of  principal  and  interest.   The  loan  has  made  possible 
a  48-unit  housing  development  for  farm  v/orkers  and  their  families. 

Senior  Citizens  Ho  as  i  ng.   A  progran^  of  financing  individual  home  aiid  rental  units  for 
senior  citizens  living  in  rural  areas  was  started  in  196Z.  About  $6.  1  millionWas  borrowed 
for  this  purpose  in  1963, 

The  first  loan  under  this  program  was  for  4-.  100,  000,   made  to  a  Lake  wood, 
N.  J.  ,   builder.   It  enabled  some  ZO  elderly  farmj  couples  and  other  rural 
residents  to  live  in  a  modern,   converiient  a:)artmerit,   ye  1.  re"main  in  the 
community  where  they  farmed  aPxd  raised  tlieir  children  and  where  their 
friends  live. 


The  $1Z4  million  in  rural  housing  funds  invested  in  1963  moved  through  the  economiy 
creating  10,000  mari-years  oi  construction  work  and  a  dem.arid  for  lumber,   plumbing,  hc-it 
ing  and  electrical  fixtures,   concrete,   paint,    and  furniture. 

Housing  Grants.   The  Department  also  makes  small  grants  to  families  witiiout  the 
ability  to  repay  a  loan  for  minor  house  repairs  essential  to  health  and  safety. 

A  65-year-old  widow  living  it",  eastern  Kentucky's  Rus'-ell  County  soo'i  will 
liave  a  safe  and  warin  dwelling  and  good  drinking  water  because  of  ttie  ac- 
celerated housing  program  the  Department  inaugurated  not  long  ago  in  that 
area.   A  son  with  severe  healtl;  problems  li\es  with  iier. 

She  oblaiued  a  $900  grant  to  weatherize  her  hoine  --  cover  up  broken  win- 
dows in  the  attic,   replace  broken  sash  on  two  windows,  put  plastic  covering 
over  windov/s,   and  to  drill  a  v.-ell,   install  an  electric  pump  and  repair  the 
porch  floor.   Below  zero  temperatures  arc  common  in  the  area,   and  last 
winter  v/ater  frequently  froze  in  the  liouse  within  a  few  feet  of  the  main 
source  of  heat,   the  fireplace. 
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In  19^3,  the  Department  made  about  $1.  7  million  in  small  grants  to  help  families  make 
essential  house  repairs. 

More  Jobs 

Many  rural  areas  lack  job  opportunities.  The  Department  is  waging  a  two-phased 
attack  against  joblessness  and  unde  re  rnploym.ent  --  first,   by  providing  temporary  employ- 
ment,  and  second,  by  helping  local  people  create  permanent  jobs  and  rebuild  their  econo- 
my. 

Temporary  Employment.  The  Department  provides  temporary  employment  through 
construction  work  on  flood  prevention  projects,  accelerated  public  works  activity  in  the 
National  Forests,  and  the  building  of  homes  and  comjmunity  facilities  financed  by  direct 
or  insured  USDA  loans. 

During  1963,   construction  v/ork  under  these  programs  provided  more  than  484,000 
man-months  of  employment  in  hard-hit  rural  areas.   These  projects  also  helped  rural 
communities  raise  their  standard  of  living  and  broaden  the  tax  base  to  support  better 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  community  improvements. 

Permanent  Jobs.   The  major  phase  of  the  drive  to  raise  rural  standards  of  living  is 
aimed  at  the  creation  of  permanent  jobs.  As  pointed  out  in  the  opening  section  of  this 
report,  v/e  estimate  that  110,000  permanent  jobs  v/ere  created  in  rural  America  during 
1963  by  the  3,  869  RAD  projects  completed  by  local  RAD  committees. 

To  create  these  nev/  jobs,   over  75,000  local,  private  citizens  working  on  2,  Z84  RAD 
committees  carried  out  projects  ranging  from  re creation-f or -pay  to  new  industry,  from 
improved  housing  to  municipal  water  systems  and  other  community  facilities. 

Many  USDA  agencies  pl3.yed  vital  roles  in  this  drama,   among  them  the  Extension 
Service,  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,   Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Recreation  as  a  Source  of  Income  and  Jobs 


There  are  favorable  opportunities  for  carefully  planned  recreational  enterprises  on 
farms  and  in  rural  areas.  One -fifth  of  the  employm.ent  and  income  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks 
stems  from  recreation,   and  this  source  of  business  has  doubled  during  the  past  10  years. 
Recreational  activities  provide  employment  and  moderate  incomes  for  about  5,  000  persons 
in  the  area. 

A  study  conducted  in  East  Central  Ohio  indicates  that  vacation  facilities  on  farms  can 
increase  farmi  incomes,   strengthen  family  farms,   and  provide  recreational  enjoyment  for 
city  people.  Annual  net  incomes  from  these  seasonal  vacation  farm  enterprises  range  from 
about  $150  for  smaller  operations  to  $1,500  for  larger  scale  enterprises.  The  overall  re- 
sult has  been  a  better  use  of  farm  resources  and  a  boost  to  the  local  economy. 

Recreation  Loans.   The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  authorized  the  Department 
to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  other  rural  landowners  to  develop  and  operate  recreation 
enterprises  to  increase  family  income  and  to  help  meet  the  fast  grov/ing  demand  for  out- 
door recreation. 

Enterprises  undertaken  include  such  widely  varied  projects  as  golf  course:;,  swimming 
pools,  marinas,  quail  production  for  hunting,  picnic  grounds,  and  general  accommodations 
for  farm  vacationers. 

On  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missouri  River,   farmer  Don  Ruth  is  Duiiding  a  boat 
harbor  and  service  center,  a  camping  and  picnic  area,   and  a  restaurant  with 
the  help  of  a  $39,000  loan  issued  ihr  oughi  a  local  bank  and  insured  by  USDA. 
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The  loan  v/ill  help  Ruth  increase  his  income  while  providing  city  dwellers  in 
Sioux  City  and  other  nearby  towns  with  the  recreation  they  want  and  need. 

Residents  in  or  near  166  rural  areas  in  4i  States  will  enjoy  the  expanded  recreation 
facilities  made  possible  with  the  $3.  5  million  loaned  farm  operators  and  rural  associa- 
tions in  1963  to  finance  hunting  preserves,  picnic  and  camp  grounds,   golf  courses,  swim- 
ming pools,  accommodations  for  fishermen  and  hunters,   and  lakes  for  fishing,  swimming, 
and  boating. 

Technical  Assistance  for  Recreation.  Many  farmers  and  rural  landowners  need  only 
technical  advice  and  assistance  rather  than  financial  aid  to  provide  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  for  city  dwellers,  ,    '  ' 

A  Midv/estern  farmer  converted  part  of  his  230-acre  livestock  and  crop 
farm  to  a  hunting  preserve.  He  provides  the  birds,   dogs,   and  guides.  For 
this  service  he  charges  a  fee  of  $15  per  person  per  day  and  he  guarantees 
two  pheasants,   five  quail,   or  four  partridges.   The  Department  provided 
conservation  aid  that  improved  the  supply  of  game  food  and  cover, 

Vv^arren  and  Robert  Clark's  partially  converted  lov/a  dairy  and  hog  farm  now 
has  a  "carrying  capacity"  of  more  than  5,  000  golfers  a  month,"  drawn  from 
the  surrounding  Des  Moines  area.   This  fathe  r -and-son  team  converted  80 
acres  of  their  240 -acre  ferm  into  a  9-hole  golf  course  which  attracts  as 
.many  as. 500  golfers  on  a  good  weekend.   Floyd  Harrison,  SCS  technician  in. 
Polk  County  Soil  Conservation  District,  helped  plan  the  land  conversion, 
pointing  out  that  grass  on  the  rolling  land  v/ould  reduce  soil  loss  and  cut  c; 
down  on  grain  acreage.  He  suggested  using  the  farm  pond  as  a  source  of  ^ 
water  to  irrigate  the  fairway  and  ^golf  greens.   The  Clarks  converted  the 
dairy  barn  into  a  club  house  and  grew  their  own  bentgrass  stolons  for  plant- 
ing the  greens.  The  Clark  farm  conservation  plan  is  already  being  revised 
again  to  convert  another  80  acres  of  rolling  cropland  and  pasture  to  pcrma-  ^ 
nent  grass  for  expansion  of  the  golf  course  to  18  holes. 

By  the  end  of  1963,  the  Department  had  helped  17,  500  farmers  and  rural  landowners 
develop  recreation  facilities.  For  2,  500  farmers  and  ranchers,  recreation  has  become  a 
major  source  of  income. 

p. 

Recreation  in  the  Forests.  To  meet  the' inc re ased  deir.and  for  recreation  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  the  Depaitment  built  8,  700  new  farnily  cam^p  and  picnic  areas  in  1963  to 
accommodate  40,000  people. 

These  visitors  bring  increased  incomes  to  local  businessmicn  in  areas  surrounding  the 
National  Forests.   They  buy  gasoline,   food,   and  other  supplies,    rent  boats  and  horses,  hire 
guides,   and  need  other  services.   We  estimate  that  tvv'o  dozen  tourists  a  day  equal  the 
spending  power  of  an  industrial  pliant  with  a  $100,  000  a  year  payroll. 

About  half  of  the  recreation  improvements  in  the  National  Forests  v/ere  done  with  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  funds,  which  also  were  used  to  speed  forest  develooment,   as  well 
as  to  finance  some  soil  conservation  watershe'^d  projects. 

APW  funds  invested  in  recreation  and  forestry  in  fiscal  1963  totaled  $32.  5  million.  All 
except  $880,000  (which  was  granted  to  14  States  for  improvements  on  State  Forests)  was 
used  in  91  National  Forests,  Work  done  furnished  a  total  of  46,  377  man-months  of  employ- 
ment to  residents  of  economically  depressed  rural  areas.  . 

The  Forest  Service  now  has  apor oxim.ate ly  68,  500  family  camp  and  picnic  units, 
enough  to  accommodate  over  350,000  campers  and  picnickers  at  one  time. 

In  addition,  the  cutting  and  processing  of  National  Forest  timiber  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
economy  of  many  rural  areas.  In  fiscal  1  963,  the  quantity  and  value  of  timber  cut  on 
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National  Forest  lands  rciaclied  a  new  high  --  10  billion  board  feet  worth  $134  million.  One 
quarter  of  this  total  was  returned  to  the  counties  for  use  in  local  schools  and  roads.  This 
National  Forest  timber,  from  stump  to  end  use,   resulted  in  514,  000  man-years  of  worV.. 

Industrial  Development 


Local  RAD  committees  use  help  from  several  Federal  agencies,   some  of  which  have 
progran^is  which  closely  mesh  v/ith  the  USDA  programjs. 

Lewisburg,   Ky.  ,  had  no.purjlic  waxer  system  before  tlie  Commerce  Depart- 
ment authorized  a  combination  loan  and  grant  of  $244,  000  to  build  a  water 
system  for  a,n  industrial  park,   using  water  from  a  lake  created  by^  a 
locally  sponsored  v/atershed  project*   carried  out  with  USDA  help. 

The  water  system  piade  possible  an  expansion  of  a  wood  v/orking  plant, 
creating  iO  new  jobs  in  the  factory  and  50  jobs  in  lumbering  operations, 
^.  and  the  construction  of  a  new  plant,   ma.nuf actur ing  layer  crates  and  ore-  * 

fabricated  "iiog  parlors,  "  providing  employment  for  another  100  men. 
It  also  helped  the  town  to  build  a  50 -unit  nursing  home  that  will  provide 
10  more  jobs. 

Other  benefits  f i  om  this  project  include  a  900 -acre  lake  v/hich  is  being  developed  for 
recreation  in  cooperation  with  the^State.  A  new  boat  shop  has  been  opened  on  the  lake, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  several  hundred  thousand  visitors  v,  ill  use  the  lake  each  year. 
More  than  200  lakeside  building  lots  have  been  sold,  50  cabins  and  a  $45,000  sportsman's 
lodge  have  been  built,  and  30  i-piles  of  public  roads  have  been  constructed  to  serve  the 
area,  plus  a  nev/  bridge  costing  $154,000,  Electric  and  telephone  lines  have  also  bii^en 
installed.  *■  ^ 

© 

At  Russellville,   Ky.  ,   in  the  same  v^atershed  project,   Errerson  Electric 

Company  has  built  a  $4  million  pl^ht  and  the  Rcckville  Manufacturing 

Company!  with  300  employees,  announced  it  v/ill  double  its  size  in  the  ^ 

In  Martinsburg,  Pa.,   five  apple  growers  v/ere  looking  for  a  way  to  expand  their  m.ar- 
kets  and  im.prove  their  operations  when  they  heard,  a  USDA  official  explain  the  RAD  pro- 
gram. ,  ^ 

The  next  day,  they  staA-ted.  the  ball  rolling  on  a  cooperative  packing  and 
marketing  project  that  has  provided  them  with  international  markets  and 
ma.de  them  directors  of  a  cp-op  that  did  more  than  S500,  000  worth  of 
business  its  first  year  --  far  different  iron)  selling  apoles  off  truck  tail- 
gates as  they  sometimes  did  before  the  co-op  v/as  organized.   The  Com- 
merce Department,  through  its  Area  Rede  ve  lopmeni --^-dm.inistration,  made 
afx  $85,000  loan  to  enable  the  co-op  to  buy  needed  m.achinery.   The  rest  of 
the  funds  came  from.  p2»ivate  sources,  local  and  State ,  and  development  author- 
ities. The  plant  had  5  full-time  employees  and  provided  6  to  7  months  of 
part-time  v/ork  to  40  women  for  grading  and  packing  the  apples  during  its 
first  season.  < 

In  Corydon,   Ind.  ,   local  people  used  both  USDA  and  Commerce  Department 
fuiids  to  help  finance  a  glass -sand  company  as  part  of  a  program  for  over- 
all economic  development  of  the  area.  USDA  provided  $190,000  through  its 
rural  electrification  Section  5  loan  program  and  Commerce  contributed 
$470,  750  in  ARA  loan  funds.   The  plant  v/ill  create  at  least  37  new  jobs,  and 
use  sand  deposits  long  knov.-n  to  exist  but  iiot  develcped  because  of  ci  lack  of 
financing. 
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In  Sutton,   V/.Va.,    500  new  jobs  will  be  created  as  a  result  of  loans  and  other 
help  by  Rural- Areas  Develorjjment  and  the  Commerce  Department'?  Area 
Redevelopment  Admjinistration.   A  $1,  320,  500  loan  enabled  a  forest  products 
company  to  set  up  a  particle  board  and  plywood  plant.  Forest  owners  of  the 
area  will  benefit  by  a  ready  mjarket  for  logs  and  pulpv/ood.   The  Forest 
Service  helped  determine  types  and  quantities  of  the  area's  wood  supply, 
as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 

Variations  of  triese  stories  are  being  repeated  in  thousands  of  communities. 

Smiall  Business  Administration  funds  have  been  put  to  use  with  telling  effect  to  help 
carry  out  the  economjic  development  objectives   of  RAD  groups  in  Southeast  Io\va. 

In  Appanoose  Ccunty  a  $348,  000  SB  A  loan  financed  a  100 -bed  nursing  home, 
and  other  SBA  funds  made  possible  the  expansion  of  three  businesses  in 
Centerville,  the  largest  town.  • 

Other  Federal  agencies  helped  finance  other  parts  of  the  RAD  program,  in 
Appanoose  County.   The  Community  Facilities  Administration  used  $200,000 
in  Accelerated  Public  Vv  orks  funds  to  expa^nd  the  Centerville  water  system, 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  m^ade  a  $61,  040  grant  to  expand  the  airport, 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  Union  Carbide  Corporation  to  build  a  $2  mallion 
plant  in  Centerville.  The  plant  now  has  65  workers,  but  employment  may  go 
as  high  as  400  to  800  persons. 

c 

Industrial  plants  in  rural  areas  strengthen  family  farms  by  enabling  farmers  to  con- 
solidate holdings  into  stronger  economic  units  by  buying  or  renting.  c~arm  famjilies  who 
lease  or  sell  acreages  to  other  lam.ily  farmiS  in  order  to  v/ork  in  such  industrial  plants 
frequently  remain  on  their  homesteads,   combining  some  farm  work  with  work  at  the  new 
factory. 

Training  and  Education 

Along  with  more  job  opportunities,   strengthened  trai^ning  and  retraining  programs  are 
urgently  nei;ded  in  rural  America.   With  automation  and  technological  advances  placing 
new  demands  on  labor,  the  Nation  will  be  able  to  utilize  fev/er  poorly  educated  and  un- 
skilled worVers  in  the  nexif  5^    10,   or  15  years.  New  industries  will  not  locate  m  rural 
Rre.RF.  unless  m.anpower  resources,   including  skilled  workers,  are  there. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture,   Commerce,   Labor,  and  Health,  Education,   and  vVel- 
fare  carry  out  training  and  retraining  programs  to  help  the  jobless  and  underemiployed 
obtain  the  skills  tliey  need  to  get  jobs  and  im.prove  their  level  of  living. 

Agriculture  provides  its  assistance  through  the  educational  efforts  of  15,000  county, 
State,   and  USDA  Cooperative  Extension  workers.  Cooperating  with  local  people  on  prob- 
lem's ranging  from  irrrproving  farm  income  to  helping  communities  adjust  to  ra-oidly  cha.ng- 
ing  conditions,  they  play  a.  leading  role  in  planning  and  implementing  training  and  retrain- 
ing program.s  for  both  young  people  and  adults. 

^-  1  he  Commerce  Depai^tment  program  is  available  in  areas  designated  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  ■  It  offers  both  in-school  and  on-the-job  training  for  jobless  and  under- 
employed workers.  Trainees  may  receive  subsistence  payments  equal  to  the  State  unem^- 
ployment  compensation  benefits  for  a  niaximjum  of  16  weeks. 

The  Departm.ents  ot  Labor  and  Health,  Education,   and  '.Velfare  cooperate  in  admanis- 
tering  tlie  Manpov/er  Development  and  Training  Act,  which  provides  training  for  jobless 
persons  and  inembers  of  farm,  fam.ilies  with  a  net  annual  income  of  less  than  SI,  500. 
During  the  training  period,  trainees  m^ay  receive  a  Federal  training  allowance  for  up  to  52 
weeks. 


Rural  Community  Facilities 

Under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19^1,  the  Department  was  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  rural  groups,  as  well  as  to  farmers,  to  develop  community  water  systems.  The 
Dcj)artment  can  insure  loans  up  to  $1  m.illion. 

For  many  areas,   a  v/ater  system  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  baild.ing  of  new  homes.  In  New  Market,   Tenn.  ,   a  water  system  was  completed 
ill  August  l^GZ.  A  z.inc  processing  plant  niovcd  in  and  already  is  expanding,   a  new  machine 
shop  and  a  new  restaurant  liave  opened  up,   an  existing  subdivision  has  expanded,   and  two 
new  subdivisions  have  been  opened. 

In  a  sm.all  community  2  miles  beyond  the  water  mains  of  Somjcrville,   Tex.  , 
■  mothers  had  to  skimp  on  water  for  washing,   and  even  ration  baths  during 
dry  periods.  Fire  v/as  a  constant  threat.  Som.e  families  began  to  talk  of 
selling  out  at  a  loss  and  moving  away,  though  the  "37  fam:ilies  had  built  their 
comimunity  from  scratchy  financing  their  small  homjcs  with  money  earned 
from  pa.rt-time  farm  work  and  in  a  small  plant  that  made  railroad  ties. 

Then,   leaders  in  the  community  heard  about  possible  USDA  financial  help. 
The  newly  formed  rural  v.'ater  association  raised  $1,  260  and  USDA  guaran- 
teed a  $24,  000  loan  made  through  a  local  bank,   bringing  v/ater  to  the  town's 
families. 

In  1963,  80,000  rural  people  were  provided  with  safe,  dependable  water  as  a  result  of 
Department  loans  totaling  $17  million  to  150  rural  water  associations. 

c 

Re source  Development. 

Resource  development  activities  oi  the  Department  are  concentrated  in  five  agencies 
til-::  Poorest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  primaarily  provide  m.anagement, 
technical  services,   and  improvement,   and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,   and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  which 
oiler  basically  financial  assistance.  ^ 

Forest  Service 

Lack  of  opportunity  is  a  prom.inent  problem  in  some  of  the  Nation's  forested  areas. 
The  Poorest  Service  is  vigorously  pushing  research  and  multi-use  programs  to  overcom.e 
this  problem. 

Buyck,   ^iinn.  ,   has  a  nev/  $89,  000  wood  products  plant  using  timber  from 
the  Superior  National  Forest.  Local  people  invested  $37,  000  and  a  loan  from 
.  .the  Area  Redeve lopmient  Administration  (Department  of  Commerce)  made  up 

the  balance. 

The  plant  went  into  full  operation  in  April  1963.  It  will  furnish  peeled  posts 
and  poles  to  a  plant  in  Siren,    /y''is.  ,  v-here  the  poles  will  be  given  a  preserv- 
ative treatment  and  marketed. 

The  Forest  Serv^ice  v/orks  with  the  States  to  help  private  v/oodland  owners  develop  their 
wooded  areas  for  greater  financia.1  return. 

Last  year,  101,000  woodland  owners  were  aided  by  this  program.  Cooperative  work 
covered  5,762,000  acres.  In  addition,  more  than  9,000  operators  of  small  sawmills  and 
processing  plants  were  helped  with  their  wood  and  plant  problems. 

During  the   past  3  years,    ir;Ore  than  280,  000  small  woodland  ov/ners   h?-ve  been  pro- 
vided new  and  follow  up  on-the -ground  help  through  the  State  forestry  agencies  in  applying 
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approved  practices  in.  the  management  and  use  of  their  woodlands.   The  value  of  timber 
products  harvested  by  these  owners  in  1963  am.ounted  to  almost  $14  million. 

^  Such  assistance  helps  train  landov/ners  in  good  forestry  practices,  thereby  increasing 
their  ability  to  support  themselves  or  supplement  income  from  their  woodlands. 

Soil  Conservation  Ser\'icc 


SCS  provides  technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation  district  cooperators  and  others 
in  planning  and  applying  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  that  protect  and  improve  the 
soil  and  boost  m  c  om  e  . 

P'^ifteen  years  ago,  Smith  County,   Tenn.  ,  was  a  gullied,   eroded  land  of  low- 
incomje  corn  farms  and  widespread  poverty.  SCS  technicians  helped  local 
farmers  fill  in  the  gullies  and  switch  to  grassland  and  cattle  raising.  Today, 
Smith  County  is  prosperous,   and  bank  assets  are  m.ore  than  ten  times  higher. 

SCS  also  administers  the  Departm.ent 's  small  watershed  program,  which  is  one  of  our 
most  effective  tools  for  improving  rural  economies. 

In  Oklahoma,   the  people  of  Duncan,   ranchers  in  the  surrounding  territory, 
and  owners  of  oilfields  in  the  area  got  together  to  stop  the  floods  that  were 
destroying  roads,  bridges,   and  expensive  oilfield  equipment  and  eroding  the 
fertile  grazing  land.  They  also  wanted  to  prevent  v/ater  shortages  that 
plagued  the  area.  ■  . 

The  cost  to  the  local  people  of  rem.edying  this  situation  was  $2  1/2  million, 
including  the  land,   dam  construction,   and  building  a  new  water  plant  and 
nev/  m.ains.  By  a  13  to  1  mjargin,   Duncan  voters  approved  a  bond  issue  to 
finance  these  local  costs. 

#ith  adequate  water  assured,  Duncan's  industries  began  investing  in  plant 

'^>"D'^ ^  on s  .   ^^ef '"e r  ^ e £  already  have  ^pent  more  '^*^an 

expand  their  operations,   and  the  city's  largest  oilfield  service  company 
has  announced  plans  for  a  $6  1/2  million  expansion. 

Flood  protection,   irrigation,   and  soil  conservation  measures  have  increased 

agricultural  incoirie  $1  m.illion  a  year.. Bank  deposits  and  personal  savings 

are  up,   and  housing  construction  is  at  a  high  level.   Duncan  stands  sixteenth 

in  Ok)a.homa  in  population,  but  last  year's  retail  sales  of  $42  million  were 

seventh  highest  in  the  State.  '  ^ 

'The  watershed  program  was  expanded  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  water  storage  for  mjunicipal  and  industrial  use  and  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. In  the  first  11  months  of  1963,  projects  authorized  for  planning  were  up  7  per- 
cent over  1962,  Construction  starts  were  up  26  percent.  As  of  January  2  ,  1964,  the  Depart- 
ment had  received  2^039  applications  from  sponsoring  local  organizations  for  assistance 
on  watershed  projects. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  projects  authorized  for  operation  in  1963  had  multiple 
purpose  objectives  combining  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  with  other  purposes 
such  as  recreation,   fish  and  wildlife  development,  v/ater  m-anagement,   and  municipal  water 
supply. 

About  $190  million  vs'as  obligated  in  fiscal  1963  in  all  watershed  programs,  including 
$101miHion  of  Federal  funds  and  an  estimated  $S9  million  by  local  spo'^sors  and  agencies. 

Cropland  Conversion  Program 

This  $10  million  program,  which  is  being  initiated  on  a  pilot  basis,   provides  for  the 
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development  of  recreation,  v/iLdlife  habitat,   grazing,   forests,  or  v.'ater  storage  on  land 
now  producing  row  crops  or  hay,   or  land  in  Federal  diversion  programs. 

Farmers  who  participate  in  this  program  receive  adjustment  payments,  cost-shar- 
ing payments,  and  technical  assistance. 

In  Calhoun  County,   Mich.  ,   farmer  Bernard  Katz  plans  to  develop  166 
acres  as  a  site  for  fishing,   svv^imming,  boating,  camping,  horseback- 
riding,  and  hiking.  He  also  plans  to  have  tobogganing  and  ice  skating  in 
the  winter.    Ninety-three  acres  are  now  in  crops.  He  will  receive  USDA 
assistance  under  the  Cropland  Conversion  Program. 

Nationally,  through  this  pilot  program,  the  Department  has  helped  about  2,  800  land- 
owners in  37  States  to  convert  excess  cropland  to  other,  more  economic  uses.  About  $7.  1 
million  was  used  in  this  program. 

Conservation  Cost-sharing 

Through  its  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP),   USDA  shares  with  farmers 
the  cost  of  necessary  conservation  pra.ctices  which  the  farmers  otherwise  could  not  afford. 
About  one -third  of  the  farmers  participating  in  ACP  (adm.iniste  red  by  the  A^-^ricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service)  have  farms  of  less  than  100  acres,   and  the  cost- 
sharing  funds  per  acre  average  much  greater  on  the  small  farms  than  on  the  large.  In 
1963,  conservation  cost-sharing  paym.ents,  estinisated  at$212  million,  aided  1.2  million 
farmers. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 


FHA,  in  addition  to  its  other  services,  provides  local  sponsors  of  watershed  projects 
with  loan  funds  to  help  them  meet  their  share  of  the  projects'  construction  costs. 

On  December  5,  1963,  FHA  made  the  largest  watershed  loan  in- its  hictory  ncarly 
$1.8  million  to  Bibb  County  J  Ga.  --to  help  finance  a  multipurpose  watershed  reservoir  for 
flood  prevention,   industrial  v/ater  storage,   and  recreational  purposes. 

Additional  water  storage  provided  by  the  project  will  help  Bibb  County  attract  more 
industries,   increase  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities,   and  provide  facilities  for  boating, 
skiing,   cam.ping,  picnicking,  and  hiking,   assuring  an  increase  in  tourist  dollars  for  the 
area. 

In  Colorado  a  group  of  farmers,   some  with  net  annual  incomes  as  lov/  as 
$1,  500  to  $2,  000,   organized  a  grazing  association  and  borrowed  $375,  000 
from  the  Department  to  buy  and  lease  15,000  acres  of  grazing  land.  The 
DepartnTent  estimates  that  each  member's  income  will  be  increased  about 
$2,  500  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  better  feed  situation  for  cattle. 

During  fiscal  1963,  loans  made  or  insured  by  FHA  totaled  miore  than  $795  million  -- 
a  record  high,  and  25  percent  more  than  the  1962  total.  These  loans  were  a  major  factor 
in  helping  combat  rural  poverty. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 


People  in  rural  areas  need  electric  and  telephone  service  c-n  a  par  with  urban  people 
if  they  are  to  participate  in  national  growth  and  realize  their  full  economic  potential. 
About  1,800  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems,  financed  through  REA,   rire  helping 
close  the  long -existing  gap  betv/een  urban  and  rural  electric  and  telephone  services. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Franke  will  remember  1963  as  the  year  their  lights 
went  on.  For  most  Americans  this  occurrence  is  taken  for  granted.  But  for 
the  Frankes  it  was  a  memorable  event  because  they  live  in  the  Yaak  Piver 
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Valley,  high  in,the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  between  Montana  and  Idaho.  Un- 
til electricity  reached  this  remote  area  making  possible  the  use  of  electric 
lights,  electric  irons,  and  electric  water-pumps,  families  in  the  valley  de- 
pended on  kerosene  lamps,  flatirons,   and  hand  pumps. 

The  brightly  lit  lamp  in  the  Franke's  rural  home  was  made  possible  by  a 
combination  of  local  initiative  and  Federal  financing  through  Rural  Elec- 
tr ificcitioii  Administration  loans.  Along  21  miles  of  new  pov/erline  ex-  - 
tended  through  heavy  forest  by  the  Northern  Lights  Cooperative  of  Sand- 
point,   Idaho,  electricity  now  flows  into  about  30  log  cabin  homes,  a 
Forest  Service  ranger  station,   a  sawmill,  and  a  one -room  school. 

Loans  for  Rural  Consumers.  During  196^3,   REA  loaned  $155  million  for  distribution 
lines  to  serve  182,  000  new  rural  consumjcrs  and  for  improved  facilities  to  provide  better 
service  to  existing  consumers.  In  addition,  REA  approved  $183  million  for  generation 
and  transmission  loans.  These  "G  and  T''  loans  provide  a  means  of  as suring -enough  power 
for  distribution  borrowers. 

Telephone  Progra.m  Moves  P"orv/ard.   During  1963,   35  new  telephone  system  borrov/ers 
were  included  in  the  19B  telephone  loans  approved  by  R.EA.   This  raised  the  number  of 
telephone  systemjs  financed  by  REA  in  the  13-year~old  program  to  820,  --  of  which  602  are 
commercial  companies  and  218  are  cooperatives.  Telephone  loans  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $86  million,  bringing  total  loans  for  this  program  to  $991  million.   The  1963 
loans  make  possible  new  or  improved  service  to  i  1  6,  000  subscribers .  About  1.5  million 
farms  and  homes,   including  community,   commercial,   and  industrial  establishments,  are 
being  served  by  RE A-f inanced  telephone  facilities.  Seventy-six  percent  of  our  farms  now 
have  telephones.       ■  <^  . 

c  t 

Rural  Development.  REA  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
prograiT!  on  the  premise  that  helping  borrowers  develoo  the  rural  areas  thev  ?er\-e  will 
enable  them  to  improve  their  own  finai^cial  position  and  ability  to  repay  their  government 
loans.  c 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,   in  turn,   recognize  that  their  effectiveness  depends  on  the 
economic  v/ell~being  of  the  areas  they  serve.  They  provide,   at  their  own  expense,   much  of 
the  local  leadership  and  work  needed  to  stiinulate  economic  progress  in  the  low  iriCom;e 
areas  in  which  they  operate. 

In  early  1963,  reports  from  orje -third  of  the  1,  800  borrowers  showed  tha.t  in  the  pre- 
ceding 18  months  they  had  helped  launch  402  industries,   providing  direct  employment  for 
30,000  persons  and  indirect  employment  for  20,000  -     all  living  in  rural  areas  or  small 
towns. 

These  borrowers  also  helped  launch  155  needed  public  facilities  such  as  water  systems 
and  hospitals.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  credit  involved  in  these  projects  was  raised 
locally,  *with  REA  financing  providing  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total.  Such  "seed  money" 
loans  made  by  REA  in  1963  totaled  $767,  500.  These  loans  are  made  under  the  consumer 
financing  provision  (Section  5)  oi  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

During  1963,  REA's  rural  development  staff  provided  techriical  assistance  to  borrowers 
and  other  local  groups  for  about  80  0  projects. 

Ivlore  Profitable  P'arming 

More  efficient  and  profitable  farming,   of  course,   remains  a  major  objective  of  rural 
development.  Naturally,  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  play  iiTiportant  roles  in  this 
phase  of  rural  deve lopmjcnt. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,   for  example,  pj-ovides  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers  to  lielp  them  make  adjustm-ents  necessary  for  more  efficient  and  profit- 
able operation. 
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In  fiscal  1963,  Fl-TA-iDade  farm  ownership  and  operating  loans  to  92,000  farm  opera- 
tors unable  to  get  credit  from  conventional  lenders.   Many  used  the  funds  to  gain  the  re- 
sources needed  to  raise  their^incomes  to  adequate  levels.  Some  were  part-time  farmers, 
working  in  local  industries,-  who  needed  to  reorganize  their  farming  patterns  to  get  the 
highest  possible  return.   Then,  there  were  farmers  who,  because  of  age  cr  other  handi- 
caps, found  it  impossible  to  get  off-farm  employment.   These  borrowers  received  tech- 
nical supervision  as  well  as  credit.   The  Department  helps  them  work  out  and  maintain 
both  yearly  and  long-term  iarirj  and  home  development  plans.   At  least  once  each  year, 
FHA  supervisors  help  them  review  their  year's  operation,   with  special  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction, financial  management,  marketing,  household  spending,  and  other  farm  and  home 
planning. 

Other  types  of  technical  assistance  were  offered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
vvl>  1  c  1;  aids  farmers  to  mianagc  soil  and  water  efLiciently  and  profitably  and  Vsdth  minimum 
waste  of  resources  and  labor --and  by  the  Extension  Service  - -which  puts  localized  know-- 
how  at  the  fingertips  of  farm  people. 

SCS  points  out,  for  example,  that  production  of  crayfish  in  rotation  with  rice  in 
Louisiana  Is  increasing  some  farmers'  incomes.  . 

Extension  carries  the  results  of  research  projects  to  farm  families  in  rural  develop- 
ment areas,  showing  them  how  to  make  more  effective  use  of  their  resources.  Research 
points  to  greater  production  and  preservation  of  food  at  home  as  a  simple  way  to  improve 
diets  and  add  to  cash  incomes.  Increased  use  of  milk,  tomatoes,   cabbage,  collard,  and 
turnips  is  recommended  to  offset  diets  traditionally  low  in  calciumi  and  in  vitamins  A  and 
C.   Research-based  publications  on  hom.e  preparation  of  various  foods  are  made  av*ila- 
able;  as  are  others  containing  food  plans  a^nd  market  lists  to  help  families  budget  the^r 
food  money  and  decide  v/hat  and  hov/  much  t^  buy.  Still  others  show  homemakers  how  to 
buy,  use,  and  care  for  clothing  and  household  equipmjent. 

Improved  methods  of  harvesting  and  processing  miaple  sirup  have  brought  greater 
cash  returns  to  low-income  farmiers,  many  of  whom  are  now  realizing  up  to  $150  per 
acrCc   This  industry  now  provides  an  opportunity  for  thousands  of  rural  people  to  improve 
their  incomics. 

New  techniques  are  available,  som.e  of  them  requiring  little  money  or  equipment,  for 
cutting  the  costs  involved  in  farm.ing  and  avoiding  losses  caused  by  insects,  diseases,  and 
v/eeds.  '  .  . 

Such  simple  yet  effective  measures  as  pasture  m.ana'gement  and  rotation  grazing  re- 
duce losses  from  livestock  disease  and  parasites.  Ivlinim.um  tillage  techniques,   such  as 
weed  control  by  chemicals  or  by  flam.ing  or  yearly  re -use  of  previously  tilled  rows, 
lower  the  costs  of  producing  cotton.  New  lo^v-cost  methods  of  collecting  water  for  live- 
stock in  areas  of  little  rainfall  help  farm.ers  fully  use  their  rangelands.  The  use  of  these 
techniques  frequently  makes  the  ^diff*-? rence  between  an  erratic  and  mostly  substandard 
farm  income  and  one  that  is  reasonable  and  assured  from  year  to  year. 

More  profitable  farming  is  concerned  with  wpw  markets,  too.   On  Septe-.i:Tbe  r  1 9 ,  1963, 
a  new  $760,  000  plant  in  Cashmjere,   Wash.  ,   started  producing  an  apple  juice  concentrate 
with  a  process  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Operated  by  a  farmers' 
cooperative,  the  plant  is  expected  to  furnish  a  market  for  some  50,000  tons  of  apples  a 
year.  It  will  also  create  about  100  jobs. 

Rural  America  is  Changing 

Rural  America  is  changing.  The  old  picture  featured  young  people  leaving  in  search 
of  jobs;  little,  if  any,  business  opportunity;  small,  underdeveloped,  unprofitable  farms; 
no  local  processing  plants  for  farm  products;  high  unemployment;  few  opportunities  for 
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vocational  training;  aHack  of  recreational  facilities;  inadequate  sanitation,  water  supply, 
and' sewage  disposal  systems.  These  defects  were  common  in  rural  America  a  few  years 
ago. 

Today,  people  in  more  than  2,000  counties  have,   v/ith  the  help  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion agents,   organized  Rural  Areas  Development  committees  to  come  to  grips  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  stagnation.   Leading  citizens  --  representing  agriculture,  business, 
finance,   labor,   schools,   churches,   local  govemmenx,   and  other  mterestea  groups  are 
surveying  their  area's  assets  and  problems  and  organizing  "bootstrap"  operations  to  make 
best  use  of  their  resources. 

In  Arkansas,  more  than  50,000  persons  took  part  in  the  "Arkansas  Future,  "  a  self- 
administered  discussion  group  series  which  set  the  stage  for  the  organization  of  55  county 
and  area  development  councils. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have  been  involved  in  discussion  programs  in  other 
States:  The  "Colorado  Agri-Challenge,"  "Growing  Minnesota,  "  "Opportunities  for  Mis - 
sourians,  "  "Montana's  Vital  Issues,"  "North  Carolina's  Decisions  for  Progress," 
"Ohio's  Future,"  and  "Pennsylvania  Growth." 

Early  in  1963,   Louisiana  launched  a  series  of  10  area  economic  development  confer- 
ences to  stimulate  thinking,  planning,   and  constructive  action  by  local  people. 

Ten  counties  in  Southern  Illinois  have  formed  a  development  council  to  harness  tal- 
ents in  a  united  effort.   They  have  long-range  plans  to  develop  recreation  facilities,  bring 
in  new  industry,   sponsor  more  feeder  pig  and  calf  sales,   create  a  conservation  district, 
and  develop  historic  and  scenic  areas.  ^ 

More  than  700  4-H  Club  mem.bers  in  Jackson  County,  Minn.  ,  have  been  given  a 
clearer  understanding  of  training  needs  and  a.re  better  equipped  to  make  career  choices. 
A  youth  business  program  in  Pettis  County,  Mo.  ,  gave  147  4-H'ers  new  insights  on 
different  marketing  functions.  This   helped  motivate  them  to  stay  in  school  and  prepare 
for  job  opportunities. 

Such  activities  are  going  on  throughout  the  Nation.  They  will  grov/;  they  will  expand; 
they  will  exert  an  ever -wicjening  circle  of  influence » 

c 

Part  of  America  is  affluent,  part  is  still  impoverished.  But  a  new  note  is  nov/  heard 
in  rural  America.   Once  again  sounds  of  hope  are  being  voiced  in  the  land. 
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STABIUZING  FARM  INCOME 


During  the  past  3  years  a  series  of  new  farm  programs  has  achiex'cd  considerable 
progress  tov.'ard  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  this  Administration's  agricultural  policy:  Higher 
i'arm  income. 

Gross  farm  income  in  1963  was  $3.  1  billion  higher  than  in  I960,  a  gain  of  8 
percent. 

Net  income  per  farm  rose  during  this  same  period  from  $2,96l  to  $3,430,  a 
gain  of  16  percent.  Per  capita  incom.e  of  farm  people  reached  a  record  high 
of  $1,480  in  1963,    18  percent  above  I960: 

Farm  dependent  towas  and  industries  have  reflected  this  econom.ic  imiDrove- 
ment.     Bank  deposits  in  agricultural  counties  have  increased  20  percent;  "and  » 
farmers  have  been  able  to  purchase  an  estimated  $80.0  miillion  more  in  farm 
equipment  in  the  p?st  3  years  than  they  v/ould  have  been  able  to  buy  with  a 
i960  level  of  income. 

Farm  output  in  1963  reached  a  record  high  for  the  sixth  c ons e c utive  "y^''-3* •  Livestock 
output  was  2  percent  above  1962.     Crop  output  increased  nearly  5  percent.     Despite  6 
percent  less  cropland  in  production  in  1963  than  in  1957-59,   farm  output  Vvas  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  earlier  period. 

V/hile  output  was  up,   labor  used  on  farm.s   in  1963  fell  to  a.  new  low  of  8.  9  billion 
man-hours.     With  labor  productivity  at  a  new  high,   farm  output  per  m.an-hour  rose'i2 
percent  higher  than  in  1961,   6  percent  higher  than  in  1962.     Thus,   one  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful trends  of  the  previous  decade  is  contihuing  in  the  present  decade.     Com.pared  v/ith 
1950,    for  example,    less  than  60  percent  as, much  labor  v/as  required  in  iV63  Lo  produce 
nearly  one -third  more  output. 

Fariner;^,   however,   are  still  not  reapir.j^  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  this  amazing 
productivity.     Increases  in  marketing  charges  and  decreases  in  farm  product  prices 
reduced  the  farmier  share  of  the  consumer  food  dollar  to  only  37  cents  in  1963  --  the 
smallest  farmer  share  since  the  i930's. 

Charges  for  processing  and  distributing  food  products  averaged  about  4  percent 
higher  per  unit  in  1963  than  in  1962,   a  process  which  has  been  going  on  each  year  since 
1950.     The  1963  increase,   however,  was  the  largest  since  1958. 

Nevertheless,  the  financial  position  of  U.S.   farmers  impro^-ed  further  during  i963. 
While  operators'  net  realized  income  from  farmiing  was  estimated  at  $12.3  billion  com- 
pared with  $12.  6  billion  in  1962  and  $11.7  billion  m  i960,   farm  assets  rose  nearly  $10 
billion.     Farm  real  estate  assets  increased  $8.  5  billion,   other  physical  assets  nearly 
$1  billion,  and  financial  assets  $400' m.illion.     Both  farm  mortgage  debt  and  non-real 
estate  debt  also  rose  in  1963,   but  loan  payments  were  well  maaintained  and  delinquencies 
continued  small.     Despite  an  increase  in  total  farm  debt  of  $2.8  billion,   equities  of  oper- 
ators and  landlords  rose  about  $7  billion. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  were  little  changed  overall;  crop  prices  v/ere  generally 
a  little  higher,  those  ior  livestock  and  livestock  products  a  little  lower  than  in  1962. 

Price  Protection  and  Production  Adjustm.ent 

Farm  income  v*'as  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  in  1963,   largely  because  of 
the  price  stabilization  and  commodity  adjustment  programis  carried  out  by  the  Department. 
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During  fiscal  1963,  the  Department  made  price  support  loans  totaling  $3  billion  on 
16  agricultural  conuTioditie s .     Purchases  of  price  supported  commodities,   other  than 
those  put  under  loan,   cam.e  to  $4  59  m.illion. 

Our  commodity  adjustmicnt  programs  included  acreage  allotm.ents  on  1963  crops  of 
wlieat,   rice,  tobacco,   peanuts,   and  cotton        and  diverted  acreages  for  corn,   grain  sor- 
ghum.,  and  barley  under  the  feed  grain  program. 

Feed  Grain  Program 


During  1963,   largely  as  a  result  of  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  crop 
years  1961,    1962,  a.nd  1963,   notable  progress  was  made  toward  a  successful  solution  of 
the  problems  arising  out  of  overproduction  of  feed  grains. 

2\lore  than  1  million  farm^ers  voluntarily  participated  in  the  feed  grain  program  dur- 
ing 1963,   as  well  as  in  each  of  the  prior  2  years.     The  program^  allowed  them  to  reduce 
corn,    sorghum,   and  barley  acreage  in  return  for  acreage  diversion  payments  and  price 
supports . 

The  story  of  the  reduced  corn  surplus  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 
In  I96O-6I,  the  carryover  of  corn  vvas  2  billion  bushels.    It  cost  the  Government  $132 
million  annually  for  storage  and  handling  charges.     Farm  income  was  declining  then, 
despite  soaring  yields. 

The  outlook  by  mjid-1963  v/as  brightly  different.     In  only  2  years  the  carryover  of 
corn  had  been  reduced  by  700  million  bushels        a  35  percent  decrease. 

As  a  result  of  reduced  production  under  the  196l,    1962,   and  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
grams,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Government  will  realize  ultimate  net  savings  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  reduced  storage,   handling,   carrying,   and  acquisition  costs. 

Ivleanwhile,   realized  net  income  from  farming  in  the  Nation  in  1963  stood  about  $600 
million  above  I960.     In  this  gain  the  feed  grain  programs  have  been  a  major  factor,  in 
both  1963  and  1962,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  made  payments  for  acreage  diver- 
sion in  the  form  o£  grain  from  government  stocks. 

U.S.  feed  grain  exports  reached  a  record  level  during  1963,   show-ing  a  slight  increase 
over  the  former  record  year  of  1962.    This  increase  reflects  the  growing  demand  for 
feed  grains  to  support  expansion  of  livestock  industries  in  many  countries,  particularly 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan,     While  corn  continues  to  be  our  biggest  feed  grain  export, 
sorghum  registered  the  greatest  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

Soybean  Price  Support  Highly  Effective 


The  soybean  program  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  stabilized  incom.e  situation. 
P.ecord  domestic  and  export  demand  for  soybeans  maintained  market  prices  v/ell  above 
price  support  levels  in  1963,  even  though  supplies  also  were  at  record  levels.     In  the 
absence  of  reasonable  price  supports,   however,   production  of  soybeans  might  have  fallen 
below  demand,   as  it  did  in  1960  after  a  period  of  low  price  supports  and  low  prices. 
Instead,   price  supports  at  reasonable  levels  encouraged  farmers  to  produce  more  soy- 
beans to  fill  increased  demand,  and  then  assured  producers  against  low  distress  prices, 
thus  helping  provide  substantially  better  farm  income. 

Price  support  rates  for  the  1963  crop  were  at  a  national  average  of  $2.25  per  bushel, 
unchanged  from  the  a^■erage  1962  level. 

Lessons  of  the  past  alv/ays  help  emiohasize  results  of  the  present.     Earlv  in  1961. 
for  instance,   prices  for  i960  crop  soybeans  soared  --  after  most  of  the  farmers  had  sold 
their  beans.     Farmers  thus  lost  potential  incom.e  and  the  Nation  lost  dollar  markets 
abroad  because  we  lacked  beans  to  meet  the  demand.     To  correct  this  siiusition,  soybean 
price  supports  for  the  1961  crop  were  raisec". 
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This  resulted  in  a  substantial  increa.'^^c  In  income  for  soybean  producers.  Cash 
returns  from  soybeans  totaled  $1.5  billion  from  the  1962  crop  and  $1.4  billion  from  the 
1961  crop.    These  returns  compare  to  only  a  $1.  1  billion  cash  return  from,  the  I960  crop, 
when  soybeans  were  price  supported  at  $1.80  per  bushel. 

Soybeans  offer  a  good  example  of  price  support  used  as  a  positive  instrument  to 
improve  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and  also  assure  plentiful  supplies  of  an  impor- 
tant agricultural  commodity. 

Cotton  Problems 


Contrary  to  the  feed  grains  and  soybean  experience,   shortcomings  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram became  increasingly  apparent  during  1962  and  1963.    Built-in  rigidities  of  the  law 
were  working  to  depress  the  income  of  cotton  fa.rmers,  to  penalize  U.S.  cotton  mills, 
and  to  hold  down  domestic  use  of  cotton. 

With  the  help  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cotton,  the  Departm.ent  worked  out  a 
nuinber  of  proposals  to  the  Congress  aimed  at  solving  the  cotton  problem. 

The  cotton  industry,  hov/ever,  was  unable  to  get  behind  any  single  set  of  recommen- 
dations and  legislation  v/as  not  enacted  during  1963. 

V/heat  Quota  Vote  for  1964  Crop 


Wheat  growers,   voting  in  a  national  referendum  on  May  21,    1963,   rejected  a  pro- 
posed program  for  the  1964  crop.     The  vote  was  584,  284  (47.8  percent)  "f&r"  and  638,  572 
(52.  2  percent)  ''against.  " 

The  proposed  program,  would  have  provided  price  support  at  a  national  average  of  $2 
per  bushel  (the  same  as  in  1962)  on  that  part  o£  the  national  production  required  for 
domestic  consumption,   plus  a  large  part  of  exports.     On  individual  farm.s,  the  $2  support 
would  have  applied  to  about  80  percent  of  the  normal  production  on  the  allotted  acres.  On 
the  balance  of  production,   price  support  would  have  been  in  line  with  world  and  domestic 
feed  prices,   averaging  about  $1.30  per  bushel.     In  addition,   producers  would  have  received 
payments  for  acreage  retirement. 

r- 

P^or  the  first  time,   producers  on  1.  2  million  farms  growing  wheat  on  less  than  15 
acres  could  vote  in  the  referenduin.     Although  they  represent  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
wheat  farmis,  these  farms  normially  produce  about  l6  percent  of  the  crop.     The  600,000 
farms  v/ith  15  acres  or  more  in  v/heat  produce  84  percent  of  the  crop. 

Overall,  the  programs  in  wheat  and  feed  grains,   starting  with  crop  year  1961,  have 
-►i^-duc-ed  stocks  by  more  than  1,2  billion  bushels,   contributing  to  a  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.    They  have  made  possible  ultimate  Governm.ent  savings  totaling  $1.6 
billion. 

Allotment  and  Quota  Programs  (other  than  wheat) 

Besides  v/heat,   acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  1963 
crops  of  cotton,   peanuts,   rice,   and  tobacco.     Favorable  percentages  of  1962-63  votes 
affecting  1963  crops  were  as  foilcv^s:    Upland  cotton,   94;  extra  long  staple  cotton,  82; 
rice,   88;  peanuts,   97;  tobacco-buriey,   99;  Virginia  suncured,   99;  Maryland,   84;  cigar - 
binder,   96;  cigar-filler  and  binder,  90. 

Crop  Insurance 

Another  of  our  "income  stabilization"  programs  protects  farmers  against  natural 
disaster.    Modern  farming  costs  have  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  need  to  improve  the 
economic  stability  of  agriculture  through  a  sound  system  of  crop  insurance. 
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Without  Federal  Crop  Insurance,  just  one  crop  failure  can  put  a  farmer  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  1962  and  1963,  v/e  expanded  our  crop  insurance  services  to  the  maximum  of  100 
new  counties  permitted  each  year  by  legislation.    Experimental  insurance  also  was 
started  on  the  three  new  crops  perrriitted  each  year  by  legislation.     Through  1964  this 
expansion  will  result  in  crop  insurance  in  1.  196  counties  compared  to  890  in  1961,  and 

on  22  crops  compared  to  the  14  for  which  insurance  was  developed  during  1939-60. 

This  maximum  addition  of  new  counties  and  crops  was  supplemented  by  expanding 
the  insurance  serv^ice  available  in  existing  counties.     V/e  olfered  insurance  in  1963  on 
2,  378  crops  in  the  1,  096  insurance  counties  --  compared  to  1,  597  crops  in  1961.  Addi- 
tion of  insurance  on  other  crops  in  these  counties  gave  farmers  the  opportunity  to  insure 
more  of  their  total  production  costs  than  was  possible  earlier. 

Nearly  $1/2  b illion  protection  was  provided  in  1963,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance.     This  represented  an  increase  of  about  80  percent  in  the  insurance 
in  force  during  a  2 -year  period.    A  premium  increase  of  about  68  percent  and  an  increase 
of  30  percent  in  the  number  of  crops  insured  during  this  2-yrar  period  illustrate  that 
farm*ers  also  are  getting  more  protection  for  their  crop  insurance  premium  dollars. 

Even  with  1963 's  record  volume  of  service,   however,  we  are  only  scratching  the 
surface  in  meeting  the  national  insurance  need  for  stabilized  farm  finances. 

Dram.atic  losses  m^ake  national  headlines  --  like  hurricane  damage  or  the  severe 
winter  freezes  last  year  which  destroyed  citrus  crops  in  both  Florida  and  California  and 
resulted  in  r^ederal  Crop  Insurance  helping  througii  indemnities  totaling  $6,  300,  000. 
Less  spectacular  losses,   hov.'ever,   are  no  less  devastating  to  thousands  of  farmiCrs' 
finances  and  futures. 

Emergency  Program^s 

Other  disaster  assistance  was  rendered  under  emer^'ency  programs.     Drought  and 
severe  winter  and  late  spring  frosts  combined  to  strike  heavy  blows  at  farmers  in  the 
South,  the  Southwest,   and  parts  of  the  Midwest. 

To  alleviate  the  hardships  caused  by  these  conditions,   government-ov/ned  feed  gra.ins 
were  offered  at  reduced  prices,   and  haying  and  grazing  were  permitted  on  lands  diverted 
from  crop  production  in  m.any  affected  areas. 

With  feed  and  forage  supplies  already  sharply  reduced,   and  drought  covering  a  much  c 
larger  area  than  in  1962,   need  for  emergency  assistance  for  livestock  herds  became  vir- 
tually constant  in  some  areas. 

We  started  calendar  year  1963  v/ith  a  livestock  feed  program  available  in  244  coun- 
ties of  15  States. 

By  April  1963,  when  the  effects  of  a  severe  v/inter  on  the  heels  of  prolonged  droag.ht 
had  cut  feed  supplies  in  many  areas  to  a  m.inimumi,  the  emergency  livestock  feed  program 
was  active  in  530  counties  and  parishes  of  26  States.     In  the  same  period  a  year  earlier 
the  emergency  program  had  been  in  effect  in  193  counties  of  13  States. 

In  addition,  cost-sharing  emergency  conservation  assistance  v.-as  applied  through 
December  1963  to  64  counties  in  10  States  to  restore  damage  done  by  floods,  v/indsiorms, 
and  drought. 

Funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $5  million. 

These  emergency  programs  played  a  significant  role  in  helping  to  stabilize  farm 
income  in  a  year  hit  by  disaster. 
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r Agricultural  Conservation  Prograixi 

This  is  a  long-time  program  designed  to  combine  income  stabilization  with  conser-  ^ 
vation  benefits.  Through  financial  assistance,  the  Department  helps  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  woodland  owners  bridge  the  gap  between  the  need  for  conservation  on  the  Nation's 
farmlands  and  the  actual  application  of  conservation  to  the  land  itself. 

Vv^'hile  this  program  is  able  to  lielp  Vv'ith  only  half  the  conservation  work  for  which 
farn^ers  request  cost-sharing,   it  does  contribute  significantly  tovv'ard  meeting  the 
Nation's  needed  conservation  investment,   estimated  at  $?,.  5  billion  annually.     The  popu- 
larity of  the  program  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  operative  on  about  1.  2  million 
farms        one -third  the  Nation's  total  --in  1963.  • 

Most  farmers  recognize  the  need  for  more  adequate  conservation  and  the  income 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  improvement  of  soil,  water,   woodland,   and  v/ildlife.     But  for 
many  farmers  cost-share  assistance  spells  the  difference  between  willingness  and  a.bility 
to  undertake  these  improvements. 

A  significant  accomplishment  during  1963  was  the  national  project  whereby  farmer 
community  committeemen  assumed  the  responsibility  --  on  their  own  time  and  without 
pay  --  of  encouraging  farm  and  ranch  operators  who  had  not  done  any  meaningful  conser- 
vation work  in  the  past  4  or  5  years  to  carry  out  a  needed  conservation  practice  which 
would  also  provide  economic  benefits  to  the  farm  family.    More  than  1  out  of  J  0  of  the 
farms  participating  in  the  ACP  program  were  in  this  "nev;"  category. 

Improving  Farmer^s'  Bargaining  Power  ^ 

Other  activities  that  help  strengthen  the  farmer's  position  in  marketing  his  produc- 
tion and  achieving  a  more  adequate  and  stable  income  include  market  mg  oroers  ano 
agreements,   acreage  marketing  guides,   surplus  removal  activities,  and  efforts  to  help^ 
obtain  fair  and  reasonable  transportation  rates  and  services  for  farmers  and  shippers. 

Milk  Orders.     Dairy  farmers  in  83  areas  covered  by  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
are  assured  minimum  prices  based  on  supply  and  demand  in  each  area;  a.nd  consumers 
in  these  areas  are  assured  adequate  supplies  of  pure,  wholesome  milk. 

c 

About  half  the  milk  sold  by  farmers  is  now  marketed  under  F'ederal  orders.  During 
fiscal  1963,    182,000  dairy  farmers  sold  52  billion  pounds  of  milk  --  worth  about  $2.2 
billion  --  to  handlers  required  to  pay  the  Federal  order  minimum  prices.     The  milk  sold 
by  handlers  in.  the  83  m.arketing  areas  supplied  109  m.illion  people  or  about  tv/o-thirds  of 
our  nonfarm  population. 

Marketing  Agreements  and  Marketing  Orders.     These  are  widely  used  to  promote 
orderly  marketing  of  fruit  and  vege1;able  crops,  and  so  stabilize  farm  income  as  well  as 
prices  to  consumers.     The  farm  value  of  the  products  covered  by  these  programs  is 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year.    A  nev/  marketing  order  covering  cranberries,   put  into 
effect  in  1963  after  approval  by  cranberry  growers,   brought  the  total  number  of  agree- 
ments on  fruits  and  vegetables  to  a  record  high  of  45. 

Marketing  Guides.     These  guides  furnish  vegetable  growers  with  analyses  of  the 
market  demand  for  their  crops.     These,  too,   aim  at  stable  and  adequate  farm  incom.e. 
Estimated  market  demand  for  each  crop  is  tianslated  into  acres  of  farmland  needed  to 
meet  it.    Farmers  can  regulate  their  plantings  accordingly,    in  1963  v.'c  published  guides 
for  winter  vegetables  and  sv.'eetpota.toe s ,  vegetables  for  commercial  processing,  and 
summer  and  fall  potatoes. 

Buying  Surpluses.    As  still  another  means  of  helping  farmers  achieve  p-  more  ade- 
quate and  stable  income,  the  Department  buys  surplus  com.modities  for  distribution  to 
various  outlets  or  for  diversion  to  nonfood  uses. 
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Foods  purchased -and  distributed  to  schools,   needy  families,  and  institutions  include: 
Miik,  canned  chopped  meat,   lard,   canned  pork,   dried  eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  ground 
beef,   peanut  butter,   sv/eetpotatoes ,   peaches,   cranberries,   pears,   honey,   and  a  variety 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  potato  diversion  program  was  conducted  from  December  1962  to  May  1963  to  ease 
the  difficult  surplus  potato  situation.    More  than  300;,  000  tons  of  potatoes  were  diverted 
from  normal  trade  channels  for  use  in  starch,   flour,   and  livestock  feed.  Grov/ers 
received  diversion  payments  of  $1,  355,  000. 

Holding  Down  Transportation  Costs.     Department  transportation  specialists  partici- 
pated in  86  separate  actions,   involving  public  hearings  before  carrier  rate  bureaus  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   v/ith  respect  to  freight  rate  and  service  adjust- 
ments.    In  this  way  v/e  help  hold  dovvn  marketing  costs  for  farmers  and  agricultural  ship- 
pers and  improve  transportation  services. 

<         To  alleviate  the  effects  of  severe  drought  conditions  in  several  States,  the  Depart- 
ment also  worked  closely  with  railroad  representatives  in  getting  reduced  rates  on  live- 
stock feed  and  hay. 

Matching  Fund  Program.    Matching  fund  programs  conducted  by  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  USDA  are  a.nother  means  by  which  we  help  producer s 
and  marketing  agencies   solve  their  marketing  problems  and  bolster  mcome. 

In  1963  ^our  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  helped  42  States  plan  and  carry  out  127 
such  projects,   and  paid  up  to  half  their  cost.  *^ 

Here  is  a  typical  accom-pUshmient  under  this  program: 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  dairy  processing  and  marketing  cooperatives  par- 
ticipated in  the  service  program  to  develop  efficiencies  in  management  and 
in  marketing  of  milk.     These  plants  handled  about  900  million  •^•outids  of  milk 
in  1962.    Assistance  in  effecting  a  merger  of  2  cooperatives  resulted  in  sav- 
ings of  17  cents  per  hundredvv'eight  of  milk. 

c 

Strengthening  Farmer  Cooperatives 

The  basic  job  of  our  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  is  to  help  farmers  operate  and  use 
their  cooperatives  more  effectively  for  income  improvement. 

Many  FCS  studies  point  the  vvay  to  impressive  gains  through  cost-saving  improve- 
ments.   Some  exa.mples: 

A  Midwest  grain  cooperative  is  now  applying  findings  of  a  Department  study 
on  grain  losses  during  shipments.     The  study  shovys  tliat  grain  shippers  can 
earn  $6  more  per  car  by  eliminating  conditions  that  cause  losses.  Since 
this  cooperative  spends  $40  million  a  year  on  rail  shipments  alone,  savings 
should  be  sizeable.  ' 

A  veal  calf  study  indicates  that  producers  receive  $1  to  $2  more  per  hun- 
dredweight when  their  calves  are  pooled  than  if  sold  singly. 

A  series  of  studies  in  cooperation  with  North  Carolina  St^lte  University  to 
improve  peanut  marketing  indicates  that  a  shift  from  bags  to  an  efficient 
bulk  handling  system  could  reduce  vearly  marketing  costs  as  much  as 
$750,000. 

ih^5-^L^il_?l^ •     J^he  Department  uses  the  latest  and  best  educational  methods  to 
help  farmers  make  sound  business  decisions  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  ccononvlc 
forces  affecting  them. 
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Such  educa.tion,   for  example,    has  helped  equalize  the  nuinber  of  fa.rro\vings  betweea 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops,   leveling  out  the  hog  cycle  and  promoting  price  stability. 

^         Through  training  schools  and  meetings,   our  Extension  Service,   cooperating  with 
industry,   has  helped  more  than  half  the  Nation's  36,  000  m.echanical  cotton  picker  oper- 
ators and  40,  000  mechanical  stripper  operators  to  harvest  for  better  quality.  Application 
of  up-to-date  research  in  machine  operation,   defoliation,  moisture  control,  trash  control, 
and  other  practices  has  miiiimized  quality  defects  in  cotton.     W'e  estimate  that  half  the 
cotton  harvested  with  spindle  pickers  in  J962  was  improved  at  least  $5  a  bale,  a  $15  mil- 
lion boost  for  the  Nation's  cotton  producers,   due  tc  this  govern_ment -industry  educational 
effort. 

Statistics  for  Pr  ogre  s  s .     Today,  more  than  ever  before,   we  need  timely  and  accurate 
statistics  on  farm  production,   farm  commodity  prices,   product  use,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  business  of  farming.     During  1963,   our  Statistical  Reporting  Service,   supported  by 
700,000  voluntary  farmer  reporters  and  150,000  businessm-en,   issued  700  scheduled  sta- 
tistical reports  on  the  farm,  economy. 

Statistical  services  to  farmers  are  both  direct  and  indirect.     Direct  services  help 
farmers  in  making  production  plans  and  marketing  their  products.     Indirect  services  help 
them,  maintain  orderly  markets  and  stabilize  farm  product  prices. 

Lightning -fast  electronic  computers  at  agricultural  colleges  now  give  farmers  in 
New  England,   Virginia,  Michigan,  Missouri,   and  other  States  a  valuable  mianagement  aid. 
Agricultural  colleges  operate  these  electronic  recordkeeping  programs,  with  county 
agents  and  farm  managem.ent  specialists  helping  to  analyze  records.     Farm.ers  pay  a  fee 
for  the  service,   usually  based  on  crop  production  or  n'juTiber  of  livestock, 

Farm.ers  mail  in  coded  figures  on  production,   income,   and  expenses.     In  seconds, 
the  computer  analyzes  these  and  types  out  a  sLLinmary  of  the  farmer's  income  and 
expenses,   plus  a  cummlative  total  for  the  year.     The  farmer  receives  monthly  and  annual 
reports  telling  him  how  he's  doing.     He  can  compare  production  per  cov.',   labor  costs  of 
producing  100  pounds  of  m.iik  or  busnels  of  corn,   output  per  dollar  of  fertilizer,  and 
dozens  of  othe  r- factor  s .     This  gives  him  an  up-to-date  picture  of  his  entire  farm  operation 
and  provides  the  basis  for  considering  any  changes  needed. 

The  Fam.ily  Farm 

Through  all  these  means  we  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  income  of  the  American 
farmer.     And  it  is  evident  we  have  had  somie  success.     But  the  income  of  the  average 
farm  family  is  still  less  than  three -fifths  of  that  received  by  the  average  nonfarm  famjily. 

As  v/e  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  the  report,   farm^ers'  costs  are 
still  rising;  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  food  dollar  still  declining.    jMuch  remains 
to  be  done,  therefore,  to  strengthen  farm  income,  and  especially  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  family  farmi. 

The  family  farm  is  the  key  production  unit  of  our  agriculture.     Hew  is  this  key  unit 
faring?    Is  it  bearing  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  technological  age?    Or  is  the  family 
farm  becoming  debilitated,   enervated,   exhausted  by  the  heavy  dem.ands  with  inadequate 
recompense  that  have  been  made  upon  it? 

A  special  study  of  the  Nation's  102,  000  largest  farms        those  with  annual  marketings 
of  $40,  000  or  more  --  reveals  three  important  facts. 

First,  a.n  increasing  proportion  of  total  farm,  m.arketings  is  coming  from  these  farms: 
33  percent  in  19  59  compared  with  J  6  percent  in  1939. 

Second,  this  increase  niainly  results  from  the  presence  of  mxore  farms  in  this  group 
rather  than  from  a  growing  value  of  sales  per  farm.     From^  1939  to  1959,  the  member  of 
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farms  with  annual  sales  of  $40,  000  to  $99,  999  increased  Z42  percent,  but  their  sales  per 
farm  increased  only  8  percent.  P^or  the  same  period,  the  number  o£  farms  with  sales  of 
$100,  000  or  more  quadrupled,   but  marketings  per  fa.rm  rose  only  10  percent. 

Third,   of  the  group  of  farms  with  marketings  of  $40,  000  and  over  two  out  of  five 
were~family  farm.s  in  1959.    This  contrasts  with  one  out  of  five  in  1949.    Of  the  20,000 
farms  with  marketings  of  $100,  000  or  more  in  1959,    1  1  percent  were  family  farms  and 
they  accounted  .for  8  percent  of  all  sales  from  this  group.     In  1944,  there  v/ere  no  family 
farms  marketing  $100,  000  or  more.     Of  the  total  mxarketings  of  all  U.S.  farms  in  1959, 
family  farms  contributed  70  percent,   compared  with  67  percent  in  1944. 

The  conclusion  is  clear:  Family  farms  are  m^ore  than  holding  their  ov^n  in  the  rapidly 
changing,   highly  technological,   and  increas  itigly  specializec  farmiing  in  America  today. 


But  the  corollary  is  even  clearer:  We  can,  and  must,   do  better. 


SELLING  OUR  FARM  GOODS  ABROAD 


The  following  occurrences,  and  thousands  like  them,  are  products  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural trade  and  aid. 

A  teenager  in  Japan  sits  down  to  lunch;  his  bread  is  made  from  U.S.  wheat, 
bought  by  the  Japanese  and  paid  for  in  dollars. 

Workmen  building  a  new  school  in  Peru  get  part  of  their  wages  in  U.  vS.  food 
products. 

A  Swiss  housewife  cooks  dinner  for  her  family.    The  meat  course?  F^ried 
chicken  from  Arkansas. 

A  visiting  agriculturist  from.  India  watches  intently  as  a  county  agricultural 
agent  in  Texas  shows  him  hov7  to  take  farm  research  results  to  farmers. 

A  shipping  clerk  in  Chicago  prepares  paperwork  on  an  order  of  Indiana  soy- 
beans bound  for  V/est  Germany--one  of  approximately  a  million  U.S.  jobs 
dependent  on  agricultural  exports. 


Exports  Up  Sharply 

During  the  1962-63  fiscal  year,  dynamic  cooperative  action  by  the  ^'-Department  of 
Agriculture  and  private  traders  kept  U.S.  agricultural  exports  at  a  $5.  1  billion  near- 
record  level  for  the  second  successive  year. 

This  Y/as  a  remarkable  achievement  in  view  of  such  major  developments  in  foreign 
markets  as  the  imposition  of  variable  import  levies  by  the  European  Common  Market; 
increased  cotton  nroduction  in  foreign  free  v.'or^d  countries;  and  som.e  delays  during 
shipping  tie-ups  from  late  December  1962  to  late  January  1963. 

A  sharp  increase  during^  July-December  1963  indicated  that  exports  for  ihe  1  963-64 
fiscal  year  could  rise  to  $6  billion  -  -an  increasetof  one-third  in  4  years. 

Agricultural  exports  currently  represent  one-fourth  of  total  U.S.   exports  and  are  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  our    balance  of  payments.   The  output  of  75  million 
American  acres  --  1  harvested  acre  in  4  -~  moves  abroad. 

Here  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  export  picture.  Our  shipments  abroad  include 
~*~"Tnore  than  half  our  output  of  wheat,   rice,  dried  edible  peas,   and  hops;  two-fifths  of  our 
production  of  soybeans,   nonfat  dry  milk,  and  tallow;  one-fourth  of  our  output  of  prunes, 
raisins,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  off-farmj  sales  of  feed  grains;  and  one-fifth  of  our  dry 
edible  beans,     lard,  and  cottonseed  production.  Seventy  percent  of  these  exports  are  for 
U.S.  dollars:  cash  sales.   The  other  30  percent  are  Food  for  Peace  exports:  sales  for 
2?H?rt^-eign  currency  and  long-term  credit,  donations,  and  barter. 

Agricultural  Trade- -A  Two- Way  Street.   P^oreign  agricultural  trade  goes  two  ways, 
and  Americans  benefit  from  both  exports  and  imports.  In  1963,  the  United  States  im. - 
ported  $4  billion  worth  of  farm  products.  Some  of  these  imports  supplemented  items  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  such  as  sugar,   some  special  grains,    meat,   and  wool.  Other 
imports  were  commoditites  not  produced  here:  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,   silk,   rubber,  and 
spices. 

Farm  Exports  Provide  1  Million  U.S.   Farm  and  Industry  Jobs.   Farmers  benefitfrom 
agricultural  exports  because  they  can  sell  more  products,  but  other  Americans  benefit,  too. 
Farm  exports  create  jobs,  both  on  and  off  the  farm  --  altogether  about  1  million. 
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The  jobs  attributable  to"  agr ic ulturai  exports  are  distributed  through  all  the  States.  They 
range  from  129,500  jobs  in  Texas,   65,400  in  Mississippi,  and  61,000  in  Arkansas  to  200 
in  nonagricultural  Rhode  Lsland,  Off -the -farin  jobs  are  created  in  the  fields  of  finance,  land 
transportation,   storage,   and  ocean  shipping.  Our  farm  exports  in  1963,   for  example, 
were  enough  to  fill  more  than  a  mjillion  freight  cars,   or  4,  500  cargo  ships,  an  average 
of  12  shiploads  every  day  of  the  year. 

U.S.  farm  exports  go  to  over  125  countries  and  territories.  In  the  advanced  indus- 
trial nations,   such  as  the  Common  Market  countries,  we  are    aggressively  promoting 
sales  of  products  in  competition  with  other  exporters.  In  less  developed  countries,  the 
key  to  export  sales  is  economic  development,  v^hich  increases  the  ability  to  buy.  How 
this  can  work  is  illustrated  by  Japan.   Japanese  postwar  econom.ic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment, plus  active  promotion  on  our  part,   have    made  Japan  currently  our  best  cash 
customer  for  farm  goods.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Japanese  were  receiving  U.  S.  farm 
products  on  special  terms  under  Food  for  Peace  programs.   Today,  they  buy  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  a  year  and  pay  in  hard  currency. 

Expanding  Our  Exports 
Our  export  expansion  efforts  fall  into  three  general  categories: 

1.  Obtaining  reduced  foreign  tariffs  and  lovyering  or  removal  of  other  foreign  bar- 
riers to  the  export  of  American  farm  products. 

2.  Foreign  market  development,  chiefly  in  dollar -customer  countries. 

3.  A  Food  for  Peace  program  to  meet  human  needs  and  spur  economic  development 
that  v/ill  mean  future  cash  markets. 

Intensive  Market  Access  Drive 

We  intensified  our  drive  in  1963  to  maintain  and  broaden  access  for  U.S.   farm  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  markets. 

Much  of  the  effort  was  focused  on  the  European  Econcmjic  Community,  which  initiated 
a. protective  system  for  its  agriculture  based  primarily  on  variable  import  levies  and 
minimjum  import  prices. 

EEC  Purchases  Drop.   Tn  1962-63,  the  first  year  after  the  imposition  of  variable  im- 
port Tevies,   U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Economic  Community  declined  10 
percent.   Commodities  subject  to  the  variable  levies,   consisting  principally  of  wheat, 
v^heat  flour,  and  poultry,  v/ere  dov/n  26  percent  as  a  group. 

The  system  thus  far  has  been  particularly  damaging  to  U.S.  exports  of  poultry  and 
wheat  flour  to  the  Comamon  Market.  Broiler  and  fryer  exports  to  EEC  countries  fell  off 
in  1963  to  less  than  half  the  total  of  a  year  earlier,  and  wheat  flour  exports  dropped  by 
40  percent. 

Some  Trade  Concessions  to  EEC  Withdrav/n.   The  long  disagreement  v/ith  EEC  over 
the  tripling  of  poultry  import  charges  into  Germany  came  to  a  head  in  1963.   When  patient 
negotiations  to  obtain  less  onerous  charges  failed,   the  procedures  of  GATT  (General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  were  used  to  determine  the  value  of  the  trade  affected 
by  the  EEC's  new  trade  barriers.  A  panel  of  experts  fixed  the  amount  at  $26  million,  and 
the  United  States  withdrev^^  a  corresponding  amount  of  tariff  concessions  that  it  had  made 
to  Common  Market  countries  in  the  past.   This  step,  taken  regretfully,  was  a  necessary 
and  forceful  demonstration  to  EEC  that  its  existing  trade  commitn:* ents  cannot,  with 
impunity,  be  revoked. 
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Background  of  Trade  Nej^jotiations.   As  preparations  were  made  for  the  sixth  {or 
Kennedy)  round  of  tariff  negotiations  under  GATT  to  begin  early  in  1964,  the  Department 
was  united  with  ether  agencies  of  the  Government  in  an  approach  designed  to  maintain 
and  improve  market  access  for  American  agriculture  by  (1)  getting  agreement  on  trade 
liberalizing  objectives;  (2)  keeping  agricultural  and  industrieil  products  tied  together  in 
the  bargaining,  (3)  reducing  fixed  tariffs;  and  (4)  seeking  assured  shares  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  outside  suppliers  such  as  the  United  States,    based  on  recent  trade  history, 
v^herever  import  control  systems  threaten  to  reduce  access  to  these  mjarkets. 

The  EEC,  on  the  other  hand,  v/as  stressing  a  plan  which  would  in  effect  make  its 
own  protective  levy  system  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  all  GATT  members  and  bring  about 
its  broad  use  by  such  members.   This  would  be  a  reversal  of  what  we  in  the  United  States 
have  worked  for  since  the'days  of  Cordell  Hull.  It  would  revive  restrictive  principles 
that  are  uneconomic  and  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  20th  century.  * 

As  we  looked  ahead,   it  becairie  clear  that  the  question  of  access  to  markets  had  be- 
come the  most  crucial  element  in  our  export  mjarketing  Tutur e. 

e 

Market  Development  Expanded 

Where  access  to  markets  exists,   sales  opportunities  exist.  An  aggressive  and  ex- 
panded overseas  market  development  program,   conducted  in  cooperation  v.-ith  producer 
and  trade  groups  in  more  than  60  countries,   continued  in  1962-63  to  stress  sales  pro- 
motion, quality  products  at  competitive  prices,   and  marketing  services.  «; 

Among  the  commiodities  being  actively  promoted  are  cotton,   soybeans  and 
soybean  products,  wheat  and  flour,   feed  grains,    rice,   seeds,   dry  beans, 
meat  products,   lard,  tallow,   hides'- and  skins,   dairy  and  beef  breeding  cattle, 
citrus  fruits,   dried  fruits,   cranberries,  and  red  cherries. 

Most  of  this  promotion  is  carried  on  in  the  economically  developed,  dollar  market 
countries.  A.ctivities  include  exhibits  at  international  trade  fairs,   sponsored  visits  of 
foreign  buyers  to  the  United  States,   consumer  promotion  programs  using  U.S.  merchan- 
dising techniques,   press  and  radio  publicity,  and  sometimes  paid  advertising.  A  U.S. 
Trade  Center  was  opened  by  the  Department  in  Tokyo  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  biggest  "solo"  food  and  agricultural  exhibition  e\-er  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  staged  in  Ainsterdam,  the  ; -.'ethe  r  land  s ,  during  iNoven'jber  1963.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  symposiumj  on  agricultural  trade  in  which  opinion  leaders  in  agriculture, 
labor,   government,    science,   and  the  food  trade  from  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  freely  exchanged  vievs'points  on  trade  problems  and  opportunities. 

Since  1955,  USDA  has  helped  sponsor  135  exhibits  in  32  countries  to  an  estimated  51 
million  people.   This  is  American  salesmanship  at  work. 

t 

U.S.   export  promotion  is  a  cooperative  government-private  venture.    Private  indus- 
try contributions  are  about  $8  million  a  year,  with  government  contributions  averaging 
about  $14  million  a  year.   Private  money  comes  from  such  groups  as  the  Cotton  Council 
International,  the  Soybean  Council  of  America,  Great  Plains  Wheat,   Dairy  Society  Inter- 
national, and  aV^out  40  others.   Foreign  trade  organizations  representing  handlers  of  U.S. 
products  also  contribute  time  and  money. 

Market  promotion  is  helping  achieve  striking  re  suits  in  expanding  agricultural  exports. 

Intensified  market  promotion  was  a  major  factor  in  boosting  exports  of  soy- 
beans and  products  to  record  levels.  Spain,  a  new  customer  6  years  ago,  is 
now  the  biggest  U.S.   cash  market  for  soybean  oil  ($50  million  worth  a  year). 
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Our  combined  exports  of  western  white  and  hard  winter  wheat  to  Japan 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  1963,  aided  by  continued  large  scale  promo- 
tion and  education.   (The  Japanese  people  eat  three  times  more  wheat  each 
year  than  before  1940.) 

Considerable  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  Italian  dollar  market  in 
feed  grain  promotion,   and  feed  grain  sales  to  Italy  were  five  times  as 
great  in  fiscal  1963  as  they  had  been  just  Z  years  earlier. 

Exports  of  poultry  to  Japan.   Greece,  and  other  new  markets  where  promo- 
tional projects  are  operating  have  increased,   compensating  in  part  for  some 
of  the  losses  in  Common  Market  countries. 

Market  promotion  in  Western  Europe  has  helped  U.S.   rice  growers  com- 
pensate for  the  lost  rice  market  in  Cuba.   Rice  exports  have  risen  2Z  percent 
in  1963.  .  . 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Exported  Products.   The  work  of  many  agencies  stands  be- 
hind the  recent  sharp  increases  in  exports  of  farm  products.   Most  of  our  exports,   as  we 
have  noted,  must  compete  in    price  and  quality  v.'ith  the  products  of  other  nations.  Con- 
sequently,  USDA  agencies  combine  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  product  and 
service  offered  by  U.S.  exporters, 

European  importers  have  complained  because  U.  S.   citrus  fruits  suffered  rind 
disorders  and  waste  due  to  decay  enroute.   Research  revealed  tha<t  keeping  citrus  at 
favorable  temperatures  would  minimize  deterioration  in  overseas  shipments.  But  how- 
can  temperature  be  controlled  when  fruit  is  loaded  and  unloaded  several  tim-es  between 
the  orchard  and  its  overseas  destination?  An  experiment  was  attempted. 

On  Novem.ber  2,    1962,   36,  000  pounds  of  grapefruit  v/ere  loaded  at  Lakeland, 
Fla,  ,   into  a  nevy  highway  trailer  designed  to  insure  temperature  control. 
The  load  traveled  over  the  highways  to  Auburndale,   Fla.  ,   then  by  "piggy- 
back" train  to  Norfolk,   Va.  ,  where  the  refrigerated  trailer  was  placed  on  a 
freighter  bound  fox  Eraact;.   After  10  days  ai  sea,   the  freighier  reached 
port.   The  trailer,  v-/ith  its  grapefruit  still  undisturbed,  took  to  the  road 
again,   reaching  its  final  destination  in  Basle,  Switzerland,   on  No\-ember  21. 
The  fruit  arrived  in  excellent  condition.   It  had  endured  a  19-day,   4,  000 
mile  journey,  v/ith  temperatures  varying  only  3  degrees  from  loading  to  un- 
loading. 

The  gratifying  results  of  this  test  shipment  have  resulted  so  fai-  in  orders 
for  citrus  from  buyers  in  Switzerland,   Fiance,   Germany,   and  England. 


A  nevv'  protective  treatr:iient  has  been  developed  which  protects  export 
grain  not  only  during  shipment,   but  for  several  months  afterward. 

Foreign  Market  Studies.  Extensive  information  both  on  the  world  food  picture  in 
-gt:n«:r-al  and  on  specific  situa^tions  is  necessary  for  intelligent  planning  of  foreign  market 
development.   The  world  food  budget  project  which  was  begun  in  1961  was  continued,  with 
projections  extended  to  1968.   Extensive  research  got  underway  to  serve  as  a  Vjasis  for  a 
complete  revision  of  the  world  food    budget  commencing  in  January  1964. 

Nine  studies  were  coinpleted  during  1963  giving  long-term  projections  of  supply  and 
demand  of  agricultural  products  for  selected  countries.   Fourteen  additional  studies  are 
unde  rway. 

These  studies  indicate  that  a  rising  level  of  economic  activity  and  technological  ad- 
vancement is  producing  an  expansion  of  farm  output;  but  that  it  is  also  giving    rise  to 
increased  consum.er  demand  for  selected  higher  priced  products,   including  imported  agri- 
cultural products. 
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Projections  were  also  made  for  U.S.   agricultural  exports  for  1968. 


The  Department  is  working  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  analyze 
the  "factors  associated  with  differences  and  changes  in  agricultural  production  in  under- 
developed countries''  ov^ei  the  next  5  years.   One  phase  involves  a  compeirative  analysis 
of  available  data  relating  to  agricultural  output  and  productivity  for  25  to  30  countries.  A 
second  phase  involves  intensive  studies  of  technological,   economic,   and  institutional  con- 
ditions affecting  agricultural  development  in  10  to  12  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Our  studies  show  that  food  needs  in  a  group  of  underdeve loped  countrie s  on  the  thresh- 
old of  substantial  economic  growth  will  exceed  food  production  by  $21  billion  by  1980. 
The  food  deficit  in  slow  growth  countries  is  expected  to  increase  by^  $4.  5  billion  by  1980. 
For  the  slow  growth  countries  ttiis  indicates  that  an  appropriate  strategy  of  food  aid 
should  be  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  nutritional  deficits  as  soon  as  possible. 

Building  Future  Markets  Through  Food  for  Peace 

The  abundant  production  of  Am.erican  farms  was  shared  with  more  than  100  million 
needy  foreign  people  every  day  in  fiscal  1963  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program.  Record 
Food  for  Peace  shipments  of  $1.  5  billion  accounted  for  30  percent  of  total  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  and  shipments  Vv'^ere  largely  of  commodities  in  abundant  supply,  such 
as  wheat,  fats  and  oils,   rice,  and  cotton. 

Through  Food  for  Peace,   food  from  American  farms  was  used  in  daily  lunches  for 
40  million  school  children.   Food  earned  by  585,  000  vv-orkers  in  19  countries  as  part  pay- 
iDent  for  v^ages  reached  over  3  million  family  members.  And  victims  of  floods,  fam,ines, 
hurricanes,  and  other  natural  disasters  received  $159  million  worth  of  U..S.  agricultural 
goods.  .  ■ 

In  recently  emerging  nations,  where  dollars  are  short,   Food  for  Peace  assists 
these  nations  in  developing  their  economies  and  raising  living  standards. 

Studies  completed  in  Israel,   Colombia,  and  Brazil,   and  those  nearing  comipletion  in 
India,   Greece,   Turkey,  Spain,  and  Egypt  indicate  that  food  assistance  supplied  under 
Food  for  Peace  has  in  fact:  (l)  Contributed  to  increased  consumption,   (2)  helped  xo 
stabilize  food  prices,  and  (3)  facilitated  economic  development.   To  the  extent  that  such 
aid  contributes  to  better  jobs  and  incomes,  there  is  the  likely  possibility  that  commer- 
cial market  potentials  for  U.S.   agricultural  trade  vyill  be  increased  in  future  years. 

Food  for  Peace  Progra.m.   This  program  has  four  basic  parts. 

The  sales  for  foreign  currency  part  of  the  program  makes  our  farm  products 
available  to  the  many  friendly  developing  nations  which  lack    dollars  to  buy  in 
commercial  markets.  In  fiscal  1963,  we  sold  about  $1.  1  billion  worth  of  farm  goods  to 
foreign  nations  for  their  local  money.   Part  of  this  m.oney  is  available  for  use  v^ithin  those 
countries  for  economic  development  projects. 

In  Pakistan,   for  example ,   sales -for -foreign-cur  rency-money  is  being  used 
for  irrigation,  canals,  and  other  improvements  on  the  Indus  River  which 
irrigates  about  80  percent  of  Pakistan's  cultivated  land.   These  improve- 
miCnts  v/ill  help  boost  food  jjroduction  and  increase  the  incom.e  of  the 
Pakistani;  and  this  in  turn  v/ill  lielp  mjake  them  custoir.ers  for  such  other 
goods  as  tractors,   locomotives,   sewing  machines,    airplanes,  and  con- 
struction machinery. 

Two  -thirds  of  the  local  currency  generated  by  Food  for  Peace  is  used  for  economic 
development.  The  balance  is  devoted  to  such  activities  as  U.S.   iTiarket  development, 
utilization  lesearch  (Italian  research  workers  found  a  better  waytomakea  skim  milk-fruit 
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juice  bcverauct  which  cpuld  mean  new  sales  outlets,   here  and  abroad,   for  surplu?  dry 
i-nilU)»  Government  buildings  (through  fiscal  1963  more  than  S7.  6  million  was  used  for 
U.S.  Government  buildings  in  19  counties),  vocational  rehabilitation  (such  as  a  training 
center  in  India  which  rehabilitates  blind  people  and  helps  them,  settle  on  small  farms). 

Emergency  feeding  is  another  part  of  Food  for  Peace,   providing  for  disaster  relief, 
famine  feeding,   child  feeding,  and  work  projects  programs.   In  Peru,  S3  million  has  been 
used  to  supply  flour,   cormrical,   oil,   and  milk  to  feed  400,000  school  children.  School 
attendance  in  Peru  has  doubled  since  ihe  program  started.   In  Bolivia,   $413,000  has  been 
used  to  supply  food  for  ZO,  000  workers  building  roads,   schools,  and  medical  centers. 

Food  for  Peace  exports  for  such  objectives  totaled  $159  million  in  fiscal  year  1963; 
disaster  relief  accounted  for  a  large  share  of  the  total. 

Donations  and  barter  constitute  a  third  segment  of  Food  for  Peace.   Surplus  foods  are 
donated  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  (such  as  CARE)  which  in  turn  distribute  them  to  * 
needy  people  and  school  feeding  programs  in  friendly  countries.   Donations  of  v/heat, 
flour,  dry  miilk,  bulgur,  corn,  and  othe r  c omjm oditie s  in  1963  were  valued  at  $182  million. 
These  foods  are  distributed  to  77  million  people  in  114  countries,  including  36  million 
school  children.   Twenty  private  agencies  participated  and  helped  feed  the  following 
estimated  numbers  of  people:  Catholic  Relief  Services  (33  million),   CARE  (Z8  million), 
Church  World  Service  (8  million),  and  UNICEF  (5  m-illion).   These  foods  are  clearly 
identified  in  both  English  and  the  language  of  the  receiving  country  as  ''DONATED  BY  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  " 

This  part  of  the  program  also  provides  for  barter  (trading)  of  surplus  farm  goods 
for  m^aterials  from  foreign  nations  whicli  we  need;  m-aterials  which  cost  less  to  stor**  and 
do  not  spoil;  itemiS    needed  for  military  assistance  abroad;  a.nd  products  needed  for  o\-er- 
seas  construction  on  behalf  of  U.S.  agencies. 

Our  cotton,   for  exam.ple,   is  traded  for  Indian  manganese  ore;  and  corn,   v/heat,  c- 
tobacco,  and  dry  fnilk  are  traded  for  such  important  minerals  as  asbestos.  ?e1*=nium, 
and  cclestite.   Bc-rier  accounted  for  $56  million  of  exports  in  1963. 

Credit  sales  for  dollars,  the  fourth  segment,   provides  for  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales  of  U.S.   farm  c omm. oditie s .   Sales  agreements  under  this  program  may  be  made 
either  with  another  government  or  with  U.S.   and  foreign  pri'%-2te  trade  organizations.  A 
dollar  credit  agreement  wiih  Bolivia  is  helping:  to  rehabilitate  mines  in  "hat- country . 
Wheat  flour,   supplied  undei  a  long-term  credit  agreement,   is  bought  by  the  Bolivian 
Mining  Company  and  used  as  part  payment  of  wages  to  miners.  More  than  S3  million 
worth  of  U.S.   agricultural  products  have  been  purchased  by  Bolivia  for  this  project. 
Long-term  dollar  credit  exports  in  fiscal  year  1963  totaled  356  million. 

Problem;  s  of  Distribution.   Food  for  Peace  exports,   under  all  four  segments,  reached 
miOre  than  $1.  5  billion  in  fiscal  1963..   In  the  past  9  1/2  vears,   the  United  States  has 
shared  with  needy  people,  miainly  in  the  developing  nations,   nearlv  S13  billion  v.-orth  of 
agricultural  products  at  export  value.    These  shipments  represent  a  third  of  the  total 
value  ($39  billion)  of  U.S.   farm  commodities  exported  over  the  period. 

Despite  the  vast  quantities  of  food  distributed  under  tne  Food  for  Peace  programs, 
v/e  are  sometimes  asked  why  still  m.ore  is  not  thus  dispersed. 

There  are  three  fundamental  reasons.   One  is  inability  to  distribute  the  food  over- 
seas.  Storage  facilities  are  practically  nonexistent  in  many  de"\eloping  nations,  most  of 
which  are  in  tropical  or  semitropical  areas.   Food  sent  taere  can  quickly  spoil. 

Major  difficulties  often  are  caused  by  local  custom,5  concerning  food;  taboos  v.hich 
prevent  certain  races  or  tribes  from,  eating  a  particular  item.   Food  preparation  also 
causes  problems.   For  instance,  wheat  in  its  harvested  form,   or  even  as  flour,  often 
won't  be  used  by  people  accustomed  to  rice;  they  have  neither  the  facilities  tomake  bread, 
nor  the  desire  to  use  food  which  is  foreign  to  their  traditional  diet. 
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A  third  barrier  to  unlimited  free  distribution  of  food  overseas  is  econoinics.  Before 
another  nation  can  acce-pt  free  food,   it  must  consider  its  ov>/n  farmers  and  markets  lest 
their  domestic  prices  and  production  of  agricultural  products  be  undermined.   We,   in  turn, 
must  have  advamce  consent  before  we  can  ship  food  to  another  nation. 

Providing  food  for  human  survival  thus  depends  on  many  complex  and  interrelated 
factors.   Fullest  socio-economic  development  of  people  in  m.any  of  the  needy  "have  not" 
nations  is  more  than  a  physical  process.   It  depends  on  their  state  of  mind.   If  a  spirit  of 
self-help  can  be  developed,   along  with  responsibility  for  self-betterment,  the  people  of  a 
"have  not"  nation  can  make  substantial  progress.   Development  of  such  a  spirit  is  one  of 
the  primary  goals  for  cur  use  of  surplus  food  overseas. 

Helping  Nations  to  Help  Themselves 

Less  Developed  Countries  Offer  Great  Potential  Markets.   Countries  in  Latin. 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  offer  large,  potential  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products.  They 
have  tremendous  internal  needs  for  food  and  fiber.   If  these  less  developed  countries  can 
improve  their  economic  conditions,  their  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  are 
expected  to  triple  by  1980.   Their  economic  improvement,   however,  hinges  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  technical  aid  provided  by  the  United  States  and  other  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

A  country's  ability  to  trade  is  closely  related  to  the  per  capita  income  of  its  people. 
Yet  60  to  80  percent  of  the  people  in  these  developing  nations  live  in  rural  areas  and  have 
little  cash  income.   They  suffer  from  illiteracy,   insufficient  food  and  housing,   and  ancient 
farming  m^e-thods.   Thus,  agricultural  development  is  a  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  their 
economic  growth.  r- 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  solving  these  rural  problems,   U.S.  agencies  and 
international  agencies  p3.rticipating  in  development  work  have  come  to  the  DepartiTient 
with  increasing  frequency  to  request  technical  aid.   The  number  of  such  requests  doubled 
in  1963  alone. 

To  enable  the  Department  to  respond  more  effectively  to  these  calls  for  assistance, 
we  established  in  August  1963  the  International  Agricultural  Developm.ent  Service  (IADS). 
The  task  of  IADS  is  to  coordinate  the  Departm, ent' s  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  and  to  maintain  effective  liaison  with  AID,   land-grant  institutions,  foundations, 
and  other  agencies  pa.rticipating  in  technical  assistance. 

Requests  for  assistance  receive  careful  analysis  by  IADS  and  the  technical  services 
of  the  Department.  Often  a  team,  of  specialists  is  sent  to  a  country  to  study  past  and  pres- 
ent assistance  activities  and  to  identify  needs  for  improving  agricultural  developmicnt 
programs.   Through  subsequent  agreements  to  provide  our  technical  assistance,  agencies 
^.-of  the  Department  send  their  own  people  to  serve  as  advisors.   This  arrangement  puts  the 
full  resources  and  experience  of   the  Department  behind  every  USDA  technical  advisor 
working  abroad.  And  it  benefits  the  Department  through  useful  experiences  in  nev.-  situ- 
ations for  our  people. 

A  major  obstacle  to  agricultural  development  is  the  relative  absence  of  trained 
people.   The  Department  oi  Agriculture  cooperates  in  a  mjajor  effort  to  supply  this  lack. 

In  1963,  the  Department  planned  and  directed  training  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  3,000  agricultural  technicians,   scientists,  and  leaders  from  over  100  countries. 
These  were  strategic,   career  people  who  work  closely  with  important  development 
programs.   After  studying  a.t  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  at  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  after  visiting  county  agents,  y^rivate  companies,   farm  cooperatives,  and 
farmers,  they  return  home  to  spread  their  new  knowledge  among  their  ovv'n  people. 

Sometimies  these  "students"  make  great  contributions  to  agriculture  in  general. 
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A  Pakistani  botanist,   studying  agriculture  at  Texas  A.  and  M.  College, 
developed  a  new  grain  sorghum,  with  grains  25  to  50  percent  larger  than 
those  of  present-day  commercial  sorghum  s.  In  addition  to  prom ising  greatly 
increased  yields,   these  new  plants  are  also  fertile,  a  distinct  advantage  over 
many  of  the  hybrids  now  planted.   The  Pakistani  scientist's  work  has  been 
termed  a  major  breakthrough.  Ke  is  continuing  his  work  as  a  grain  scientist 
in  Pakistan  where  more  food  is  needed  to  set  economic  development  in 
motion. 

Another  trainee,  from  India,   spent  a  year  as  a  visiting  county  agricultural  agent, 
learning  how  information  gets  to  farmers,  and  how  farmers  use  research  to  do  a  better 
job  on  the  farm.  As  an  indication  of  how  well  such  people-to-people  relationships  can 
work,   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  man  rna.de  so  many  friends  that  local  Americans 
took  up  a  collection  to  bring  his  v/ife  over  from  India. 

State  extension  workers  are  making  a  valuable  contribution  in  training  foreign 
nationals  v/ho  come  to  the  tJnited  States  to  learn  how  to  establish  and  strengthen  extension 
services  in  their  own  countries.   Federal  Extension  Service  staff  members  help  train 
U.S.   Peace  Corps  volunteers  preparing  for  extension-type  work  in  other  lands.  Cooper- 
ating with  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  we  have  prepared  a  series  of 
bulletins  on  health,   sanitation,  and  food  storage  for  use    in  developing  countries. 

America.ns  Working  Abroad.   In  addition  to  training  foreign  nationals  in  the  United 
States,  the  Govcrnmient  has  several  thousand  Americans  overseas  actively  helping 
friendly  nations  improve  their  economies.   Though  they  represent  various  agencies,  most 
of  these  Americans    work  in  agriculture. 

C ooperative s.   Many  underdeveloped  countries  are  showing  a  growing  interest  in 
cooperatives.   To  assist  them,  we  prepare  and  provide  publications  and  information  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Developments   Peace  Corps,   United  States  Information  Agency, 
Voice  of  America,  International  Training  Center  for  Cooperatives,  and  others. 

In  1963,  some  600  foreiga  visitors  frorr:  60  countries  interested  in  ^^lI•me^  coopera- 
tives benefited  by  discussions,  academic  courses,  and  visits  to  operating  U.S.  coopera- 
tives,  conducted  by  our  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 

Exchanging  Agricultural  Information.   International  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 
tion is  also  vital  to  progress.   Our  National  Agricultural  Library  actively  cultivates  this 
exchange  by  sending  the  Department's  publications  to  foreign  libraries,  experiment 
stations,  farm  organizations,   learned  societies,  and  similar  institutions.   In  return  the 
Library  makes  p\iblicati ons  from  these  institutions  available  to  American  scientists. 

The  Library  has  been  particularly  active  in  helping  foreign  schools,   such  as 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Liberia  at  Monrovia,  secure 
essential  publications.   The  publications  will  be  used  not  only  by  faculty, 
staff  members,  and  students  at  the  University,  but  also  by  agricultural 
v/orkers,   students,  and  teachers  in  Liberia. 

Working  closely  together  the  newly  established  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service,  the  Agency  for  International  Development,   and  our  Library  assist  foreign 
nations  by  developing  and  arranging  a  year  of  study  and  training  in  library  techniques  in 
the  United  States,  after  which  the  participants  return  to  their  homelands  to  apply  this 
much-needed  knov.'ledge. 

A  field  assistant  in  the  Tanganyika  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  accepted  for 
training  in  agricultural  library  science  in  this  country.    Upon  his  return  to 
Tanganyika  in  August  1963,  he  went  to  work  in  the  Central  \'eterinary 
Service  Library  in  Dar  Es  Salaam,  where  he  is  using  his  training  both  to 
get  farming  information  to  the  agricultural  staffs  and  farmers  throughout 
his  countrv  and  to  train  other  librarians. 
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A  Critical  Period 

This  is  a  critical  period  in  our  agricultural  trade.    Though  farm  exports  are  now  at 
an  all-tirne  peak  and  still  I'ising,   the  events  immediately  ahead  will  likely  determine 
whether  these  export  records  will  stand  for  years  to  come  or  whether  we  can  continue  to 
climb  to  new  heights  to  the  benefit  of  our  agriculture,   our  Nation,   and    the  world. 

In  their  negotiations,   the  trading  countries  of  the  world  and  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  those  countries  may  choose  to  travel  either  the  high  road  of  trade  expansion  or 
the  lov.'  road  of  restricti'/e,  agricultural  and  trading  systems. 

If  the  trading  countries  take  the  low  road,   it  will  inevitably  mean  higher  costs  to 
consumers,   lower  standards  of  living,   political  differences  arising  out  of  economic 
protectionism,   and  a  far  more  difficult  v/orld  to  live  in. 

If,   on  the  other  hand,  we  can  help  persuade  them  to  take  the  high  road,   it  can  mean 
expanded  markets,   increased  income  for  agriculture,  a  "better  day  for  the  v%orld's  con- 
sumers, and  a  lessening  of  international  tension.   This,   of  course,   is  our  goal. 
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SER\aNG  ALL  CONSUMERS 


The  direct,   full,  and  comprehensive  service  of  all  the  people  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  US  DA. 

The  Department's  most  obvious  contribution  is  that  of  helping  the  Nation's  farmers 
provide  nov/,  and  assure  for  the  future,  bountiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
costs.   But  in  dozens  of  other  less  apparent  ways  the  Department  also  se  rve  s  consume  rs - - 
through  such  means  as  improving  nutrition,  providing  effective  tips  on  rneal  planning, 
making  shopping  more  convenient  and  efficient;  offering  guidance  in  planting  a  garden  or 
tending  a  lawn;  and  helping  Americans  everywhere  in  the  country  enjoy  their  recreation, 
safeguard  their  health,  and  even  protect  themselves  to  v/hatever  extent  is  possible  against 
nuclear  extinction  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack. 


Abundant  Food  for  Better  Living 

The  average  Am.erican  family  is  almost  unique  in  the  world  in  that  it  can  buy  a  great 
variety  of  high-quality  food  at  any  time  of  year  for  a  smaller  part  of  its  take -home  pay 
than  ever  before  in  history.  For  only  19  percent  of  his  incom.e  (after  taxes)  the  American 
consumer  is  provided  v.-ith  a  well  balanced,  attractive  diet  -  -a  smaller  percentage  than 
is  paid  by  the  consum.er  in  any  other  na-tion  on  earth.  The  average  consumer  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  spends  almost  half  of  his  incom.e  on  food;  on  food,  incident-a.liy,  that 
runs  heavily  to  starches  and  cereals. 

The  force  behind  this  achievem.ent  is  a  revolution  in  farming  techniques  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  1  farm  worker  to  furnish  the  total  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  26  Am.erican  consumers  and  5  persons  overseas.  One  farmer  today 
provides  food  and  fiber  for  twice  as  many  persons  as  in  1950,  and  for  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1930. 

The  same  revolution  has  sharply  scaled  down  the  relative  cost  of  "good  eating." 

If  Am.ef  ican  farmers  in  1963  had  used  the  same  production  methods  a.s  in  1939, 
the  cost  of  producing  the  Nation's  supply  of  food  and  fiber  would  have  been 
$17  billion  higher.  Thfs  would  have  added  rn^re  than  $  300  to  each  family's 
bill  for  farm  products  in  1963. 

While  no  one  v/ould  contend  that  all  of  this  progress  stems  from  the  Department's 
activities,   it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  USDA  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  technological 
revolution. 

Re  search  Provides  More  Food 

Scientific  research  running  the  gamut  from  seed  improvement  to  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  engineering  and  mechanization  has  been  effectively  applied  to  agriculture  under 
our  system  of  State  -  Fede  ral  cooperation  in  research  and  education.   Many  of  our  scien- 
tists, both  in  the  Departm.ent  and  in  the  States,  are  world  authorities  in  their  specialized 
fiel-ds^  Their  v/ork  is  m.eaningful  to  every  m.an,  woman,   and  child  in  America  in  terms  of 
more  abundant  living. 

The  continuing  effects  of  abundant,   low  cost  food  supplies  are  evidenced  in  another 
rise  in  per  capita  food  consamption  in  1963.  The  average  American  consumed  one-half  of 
one  percent  m.ore  food  than  in  1962.  This  is  a  substantial  increase  for  a  single  year,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  gain  in  per  capita  food  consumption  since  1947-49  is 
4  percent.  Our  people  continue  to  go  in  hea\-ily  for  m.eat  protein.  They  ate  per  capita 
about  170  pounds  of^red  meat  last  year,  4  percent  more  than  the  high  level  of  1962.  In- 
creased beef  consumption  accounted  for  most  of  the  rise. 


FOOD  Bill  TAKES  LESS  OF  SPENDABLE  INCOME 
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Improving  Diets 


For  the  past  3  years' the  Depariment  has  given  more  emphasis  than  ever  to  improvin 
the  diets  of  those  who,  experience  has  shovyn,  are  most  likely  to  lag  in  good  nutrition. 
Through  the  School  Lunch  Program,   the  Special  Milk  Program.,   the  Fam.ily  Food  Dona- 
tion Program,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program,   we  have  directly  helped  to  upgrade  the  diet 
oi  35  million  persons.   These  included  26  million  children  in  schools  and  institutions,  7 
million  persons  in  needy  families,   and  1.4  million  persons  m  charitable  institutions. 

Overall,   in  1963  about  1.9  billion  pounds  of  food,   valued  at  $354  million,  were 
donated  throughout  the  50  States  and  the  territories.  This  was  somewhat  less  than  in 

1962,  mainly  because  of  the  expanding  Pilot  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram seeks  to  improve  the  diets  of  iovv  income  families  through  norma.1  cha.nnels  of  trade 
rather  than  through  food  donations.  (Total  food  donationSv  however,  because  of  food  sup- 
plied to  foreign  nations,   reached  a  new  high  in  1963.) 

Eruring  the  year  we  made  available  a  million  pounds  of  foods  to  help  feed  some 
SO,  000  persons  in  8  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  who  had  been  driven  from,  their  homes  by 
hurricanes,   floods,   or  other  natural  disasters. 

School  lunches  served  under  the  Nationa.1  School  Lunch  Program  are  a  valuable  aid 
to  health  and  good  nutrition.  Fifteen  million  youngsters  m  66,  715  schools  were  serv^ed  a 
total  of  2.6  billion  lunches  Vvhich  provided  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  daily  food 
needs.  For  some,   it  was  by  far  their  best  meal  of  the  day.   These  schools  bought  $641 
million  worth  of  food  in  local  markets  and  received  $180  million  worth  of  dona.ted  con- 
modities  fromi  USD^,   plus  Federal  cash  assistance  funds  am.ounting  to  $108.6  million. 

Food  services  at  school  are  being  provided  to  approximately  1  m.illion  additional 
children  each  year.  Several  m.illion  children,   howe\-er,   cannot  obtain  a  meal  because  the 
attend  older  schools,   often  in  lov/  income  neighborhoods,   which  are  not  adapted  to  instal- 
lation of  school  kitchens.   We  have  initiated  research  on  cer'.trai  food  preparation  and 
distribution  procedures  that  Diight  be  used  to  solve  this  problem. 

Children  able  to  do  so  pay  for  Iheix  lunches.  The  price,  hov.'e\-er,   is  aiv/ays  far  be- 
low the  cost  of  a  sim.ilar  meal  at  a  com.mercial  e  stablishi-nent.  Aloreover,   schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  must  serve  lunches  either  gratis  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children 
unable  to  pay  the  normal  charge. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  nationwide  service  to  children  by  giving  them  a  real  bar- 
gain in  good  eating  and  teaching  them  valuable  nutritional  habits,   the  program  serves 
agriculture  by  stimiulating  m.arket  developm.ent  for  many  foods.  Over  the  years,   it  has 
helped  expand  m.arkets  for  noi^fat  dry  milk,    stabilized  dried  eggs,  and  canned  citrus 
products.  Bulgur,  a  promising  v/heat  product  new  to  this  countrv,  may  soon  be  a.dded  to 
this  list.  In  fiscal  1963,  the  Department  initiated  an  exper im.enta  1  donation  programi  in 
which  limited  amounts  of  bulgur  were  distributed  ro  schools,   institutions,  and  needy  fam- 
ilies.  The  initial  response  was  good. 

Through  the  ^pecia.1  IVIilk  Program  we  encourage  school -age  children  to  drink  m.ore 
^lilk  by  making  it  available  at  reduced  cost.  The  program  was  active  in  about  90,  000 

ihools,  chiid-care  centers,  nonprofit  summer  camips,  orphanages,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions in  1963;  2.8  billion  liaif-pints  of  milk  were  served.  Added  to  the  2.6  billion  half- 
pints  provided  by  the  School  Lunch  Program,  the  total  represented  5  percent  of  all  fluid 
milk  sold. 

Since  the  Food  Stamp  Program,   started  in  8  pilot  areas  in  1962,   immediately  pro\'ed 
its  value  as  a  practical  means  of  increasing  t^ie  food  buying  power  of  low  income  con- 
sijimers,  the  experimental  program  v/as  expanded  to  33  more  areas  in  1  8  States  during 

1963.  This  enables  us  to  test  tlie  food  stam.p  method  under  a  wider  range  of  geographic 
and  operating  conditions. 
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During  1963,   families  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  received  about  $50 
million  in  food  coupons.   For  these  coupons  they  paid  $31  million,   and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributed  $18.6  million.  As  of  June  30,    1963,   360,000  persons  were  partici- 
pating in  the  program.   They  received  about  $6.  50  per  person  a  month  in  bonus  coupons, 
the  Federal  Gove  rnmiCnt' s  contribution  to  their  food  budget.   The  program  improves  diets, 
increases  consumer  demand  for  food,  and  bolsters  farm  income. 

Besides  these   "aid  programs,"   the  Department  improves  the  diets  of  our  citizenry 
by  working  witli  food  trace  groups  and  food  service  organizations  to  attain  maximum 
movement  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  abundance  through  normal  marketing  channels.  Be- 
sides our  regular  monthly  merchandising  programs  to  ir^ove  foods  m  plentiful  supply,  7 
special  nationwide  programs  and  30  region.al  food  promotions  were  conducted  in  1963  to 
speed  up  movement  of  food  comm-odilies  m  abundant  supply.   These  included  special  pro- 
motions for  dairy  products,  apples,   wheat  flour,   red  tart  cherries,   frozen  orange  juice, 
lettuce,   and  cheese. 

.Lov.'er  Costs 

The  Department  administers  programs  designed  tb  assure  abundant  supplies  of 
specific  commodities  at  prices  reasonable  for  producers  and  consumers.  Sugar  is  one  of 
these  commodities. 

r 

Preventing  Runaway  Sugar  Prices 

Sugar  prices  are  normally  very  stable,  but  they  performed  erratically  m  1963  under 

the  pressure  of  tightening  world  supplies. 

f  z 

A  speculative  mpvement  in  early  196^3  caused  many  sugar  users  to  step  up  their  pur- 
chases and  stockpile  sugar.  Although  there  was  no  actual  shortage  of  sugar  for  U.S.  cj.n- 
sumers,   the  stockpiling  began  to  create  one  in  terms  of  sugar  immediately  avaikible. 
This  naturally  set  off  speculative  price  rises.  " 

We  acted  promptly  to  p)revent  a  price  runaway  by  assuring  sugar  users  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  U.S.   supplies.   By  early  summer,  most  users  recognized  that  supplies  were  in 
fact  adequate.   The  Department  had  commitments  that  all  of  the  sugar  under  the  global 
quota  would  be  delivered.   One  by  one  almost  all  of  ^<fh.e.  foreign  areas  which  had  country 
quotas  assured  us  that  they  v/ould  fill  their  quotas.   When  these  facts  were  widely  publi- 
cized,  sugar  prices  receded  to  more  normal  levels. 

In  early  fall  prices  rose  again,   due  to  production  troubles  in  the  vSoviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  (as  evidenced  by  their  need  for  grain;  and  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
Cuban  sugar  crop  by  Hurricane  Flora.  On  No\'emiber  5,   the  Department  recommended  to 
the  Congress  unlimited  miarketings  of  domestic  sugar  in  1964  and  prices  began  to  drop. 

But  the  main  reason  that'vvorld  sugar  supplies  remain  insecure  is  the  persistent  fail- 
ure of  Communist  agriculture  in  Russia,   Eiistern  Europe,   and  particularly  Cuba,  v/hich 
for  generations  expanded  production  whenever  it  was  needed. 

t 

U.S.   cane  and  beet  growers  harvested  a  record  crop  in  1963.   Western  Europe  had  a 
larger  crop  than  in  1962.   The  Philippines  had  a  bumper  crop  and  expect  a  larger  one  in 
1964.  Production  v/a  s  generally  good  in  Australia  and  the  rest,  of  Oceania.  .'A  lthough  world 
sugar  stocks  are  down,   larger  world  production  should  ease  the  supply  situation.  The 
Department  will  continue  its  successful  efforts  to  assure  ample  supplies  of  sugar  to  con- 
sumers at  fair  prices. 

The  "stabilization  programs"   operated  by  the  Department,   for  example  feed  grains 
and  wheat,   serve  a  dual  purpose,  ncimely,  that  of  assuring  ample  supplies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  reasonable  prices  on  the  other.  As  such  they  protect  the  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers.   When  supplies  are  abundant,  as  m  the  case  of  feed  grains  and  wheat,  the 
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protective  feature  of  the  program  operates  most  noticeably  on  behalf  of  producers  and  the 
income  stabilization  feature  is  paramount.   When  supplies  either  are  or  appear  to  be  short, 
\vit>i  speculative  runaway  prices  a  tlireac,   the  consumer  interest  becomes  primary  and  the 
program  is  directed  toward  assuring  adequate  supplies  to  counteract  the  inflated  price. 
This  was  the  situation  for  sugar  in  1963, 

Holding  Down  Marketiiig  Costs 

We  liave  referred  to  the  estima  ted  saving  of  $17  billion  in  the  annual  c  ost  of  producing 
food  and  fiber  by  the  use  of  new  methods,  com,paring  1939  methods  with  those  of  1963. 
While  this  figure  applies  to  production,   cost  savings  in  marketing  have  also  become  in- 
creasingly important.  Agricultural  research  is  a  major  factor  in  the  revolution  in  food 
marketing,  now  well  under  way. 

In  grocery  wholesaling,   for  example,  many  im.pr ovements  suggested  by  USDA  re- 
search have  been  adopted  and  have  contributed  to  a  reduction  of  some  50  percent  in  oper- 
ating margins  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  average  markup  ranged  from  8  to  IZ  percent.   Today,   the  average  is  about  5  to  6 
percent. 

In  the  fields  of  transportation,  marketing  facilities,  and  marketing  quality,  we  are 
continually  developing  new  and  better  v/ays  to  handle  and  ship  products  and  to  measure  and 
maintain  their  quality.   The  individual  achievements  are  not  spectacular,  but  they  are 
cumulative  and  effective. 

Our  marketing  researchers  have  developed  v/ays  to  reduce  operating  costs  and  waste 
of  edible  meat  in  poultry  processing.   They  have  developed  pallet-box  filling  devices  to 
hold  down  costs  in  the  apple  industry.  They  have  developed  invisible  "air  doors''  to  help 
cold  storage  warehouses  operate  more  efficiently.  They  have  designed  new  refrigerated 
truck  trailers  to  afford  greater  protection  for  frozen  foods,  a.nd  they  ha.ve  provided  new 
designs  for  plant  constructions  to  enable  ice  cream  processors  to  manufacture  and  sell 
their  product  at  lov/er  cost, 

Pea.ch  siilei>  have  been  increased  through  new  packaging  techniques.  Economical  v/ire 
baskets  have  been  developed  for  short  hauls  of  icepacked  poultry.  Cheaper  icing  methods 
have  been  devised  for  Ca.lifornia  cantaloups  on  their  way  to  Midwestern  and  Eastern 
markets.  ^' 


Marketing  Quality 

The  Department  helps  farmers  produce  high  quality  products  by  developing  and  teach- 
ing better  farming  m.ethods,   introducing  new  crop  varieties,  and  protecting  animals  and 
crops  against  pests  and  diseases.   Beyond  this,  however,  the  Department  helps  to  assure 
consumers  of  high  quality  products  by  such  means  as  inspection,   standards,  grading, 
regulatory  services,  and  the  development  of  devices  and  techniques  to  make  quality  meas- 
urements more  effective. 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

Our  nationwide  meat  and  poultry  inspection  services,   the  finest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive in  the  world,  assure  to  American  consumers  a  safe  and  wholesome  supply  of  red 
meat  and  poultry.   During  fiscal  year  1963,  more  than  25  billion  pounds  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products  v/ere  processed  under  the  supervision  of  Federal  inspectors.  Inspections 
are  now  conducted  in  2,  500  establishments.  Inspectors  also  examine  imported  meat  and 
meat  products.   During  fiscal  year  1963,  well  over  a  billion  pounds  were  passed  for  entry 
into  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  27  percent  over  1962. 
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Grading  and  inspection  form  a  kind  of  team  for  the  protection  of  consumers.  Inspec- 
tion certifies  as  to  wlioLesomeness ,  while  grading  guides  consum.ers  in  selecting  the  par- 
ticular quality  they  want.   In  addition  to  the  inspection  services  for  meat  and  poultry,  our 
graders  and  cooperators  during  1963  certified  for  quality  the  following  proportions  of 
products  sold  off  farms:   Half  the  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton;  16    percent  of  the  veal  and 
calf;  88  percent  of  the  turkeys;  56  percent  of  the  chickens;  21  percent  of  the  shell  eggs; 
and  more  than  50  percent  uf  liie  total  butter,   cheddar,   and  nonfat  dry  milk  produced.  Also 
marketed  under  Federal  grades  were  practically  all  of  the  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
and  90  percent  of  the  frozen  and  60  percent  of  the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  And  pro- 
duced under  continuous  inspection  v/ere  56  percent  of  the  dried  eggs  and  77  percent  of  the 
liquid  eggs. 

Dairy  graders  made  3,400  dairy  plant  surveys  --  940  more  than  the  year  before  --  to 
assist  the  industry  in  plant  im.pr overiient,   product  quality  ininr ovement ,  and  greater  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  product. 

Standards  are  the  measureirients  according  to  which  products  are  graded.   During  ' 
1963,  for  example,  we  issued  new  U.S.   standards  for  grades  of  instant  nonfat  dry  milk, 
quality  standards  for  manufacturing  milk  and  m.inimum  requirements  for  dairy  plant 
operators  for  voluntary  adoption  by  State  governm.ents . 

In  addition,  we  published  a  num^ber  of  proposals  for  changes  and  innovations  in  grades 
and  standards.  AiDong  these  were:  ^, 

A  major  revision  of  U.S.  v.'heat  standards,  to  provide  a  better  basis  for  export 
sales  and  domestic  trading.  The  changes  were  proposed  as  a  m.eans  to  imi- 
prove  the  sales  position  of  our  wheat  in  export  miarkets  --  and  to  reflect 
improved  methods  of  producing  and  handling  v^heat  now  in  com.mon  use. 

A  grading  system  for  beef  to  provide  separate  mieasurcs  of  meat  quality  and 
yield  of  trimmed  retail  cuts  from^  a  beef  carcass.. 

A  revision  of  official  grade  standards  for  v.ool,  based  on  micron  specifications. 
This  would  provide  an  objective,  scientific  measuremient  basis  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  ^wool  m.arketing  in  this  country. 

Grade  standards  for  ready -to-cook  poultry  roasts. 

During  the  year  a  new  quality  mieasurement  for  cotton  was  introduced  micronaire 
reading  service  --  wliich  determines  the  fineness  of  cotton  fibers,  thus  helping  spinners 
to  find  the  type  of  cotton  needed  for  various  kinds  of  cloth,  and  better  reflects  the  real 
market  value  of  producers'  cotton. 

Regula.tory  Services 

The  Department  administers  regulatory  statutes  to  assure  fair  play  and  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  m.arket  place;  safe  storage  of  farm  products  in  licensed  warenouses;  and  the 
-p^n^tcction  of  growers,   those  who  market  farm  products,   and  consum:ers. 

We  have  been  diversifying  our  admanistration  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  in 
livestock  and  poultry  marketing  and  mieat  packing.  In  1963  this  took  the  form  of  greater 
emphasis  upon  investigating  and  analyzing  marketing  miethods  and  the  economic  effects  of 
existing  practices. 

Vve  initiated  a  full-scale  investigation  into  poultry  marketing  practices  and  launched 
formal  action  against  a  miajor  moat  packer  for  engaging  in  unfair  mie r chandising  practices. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Com:modities  Act  establishes  a  code  of  fair  tradinc-  prac- 
tices for  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  law  also  requires  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  be  labeled  accurately  as  to  grade,  size,  State  of  origin,  and  net  v. eight.  During 
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fiscal  1963,   spot  checks  for  n-^.isbranding  were  conducted  in  Z4  States,  Investigators 
visited  514  firms,   contacted  875  industry  members,  and  examined  Z,  400  lots  of  produce 
to  verify  container  markings.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  we  handled  337  mis- 
branding cases,   comipared  with  279  during  1962. 

Producers  and  consumers  benefit  from  the  proper  functioning  of  the  commodity 
futures  markets,  and  the  Departm.ent  regulates  these  markets  to  maintain  free  and  com- 
petitive pricing  in  tliem. 

Our  investigations  disclosed  evidence  resulting  in  several  prosecutions  during  the 
year,  charging  large  traders  or  brokers  with  price  manipulation,  exceeding  speculative 
limits,   wash  sales,   cheating ,  ,  fraud ,  and  other  violations  of  the  Comtnodity  Exchange  Act. 

M e  a  s  u  r  e  m  e  nt  D  e  vices 

In  their  continued  quest  for  quality  impr ovemient,  our  researchers  have  devised 
electronic  m.eans  of  rapidly  measuring  the  moisture  content  of  grain  and  the  oil  content  of 
oilseeds.  They  have  also  developed  standard  lighting  conditions  for  m.ore  efficient  grading 
of  grain. 

Our  researchers  continually  endeavor  to  invent  and  introduce  devices,   such  as  the 
"difference  meter"  v.'hich  was  developed  in  recent  years,  to  provide  rapid  and  accurate 
detection  of  internal  defects  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Such  instruments  help  protect  con- 
sumiers  a.gainst  purchases  of  foods  with  defects  tha.t  are  not  apparent  at  tim.e  of  purchase. 
Improvements  in  these  devices  are  constantly  sought. 

New  Products 

Both  consumicrs  and  farmers  benefit  from  the  new  food  products  and  new  fiber  capa- 
bilities developed  by  agricultural  research. 

Several  such  new  and  improved  produrts  were  released  or  developed  experi- 
mentally in  1963.  Instant  grapefruit  juice  pov/der,  with  remiarkably  fresh 
flavor ,  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  processed  fruit  juices  already  made  avail- 
able by  research. 

•  A  new  niethod  v/as  developed  for  preserving  dried  fruit  so  that  it  is  tender 
and  palatable,  and  can  be  cooked  rapidly  without  prolonged  simmicring,  as 
is  now  necessary, 

A  frozen  apple  juice  concentrate  was  developed  and  is  now  on  the  n.arket. 

The  chemiical  basis  for  celery  flavor  has  been  discovered.  Consumers  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  dehydrated  celery  products  v/ith  improved  flavor.  The  taste  and  appearance 
of  precooked  dehydrated  sweetpotato  flakes  have  been  improved.  A  highly  favorable  reac- 
tion from  consumiers  has  greeted  this  new  product.  Production  and  use  of  dehydrated 
white  potatoes  continues  to  increase. 

Amiong  other  recent  advances  is  an  improved  evaporated  milk  with  less   "cooked  flavor 
and  better  storage  stability.  The  required  baking  terriperatur e  for  foods  containing  dried 
egg  products  has  been  v/orked  out  to  assure  their  safe  use.  The  finding  that  certain  mieta- 
bolic  changes  in  poultry  muscle  affect  tenderness  is  leading  to  iir;proved  processing 
miethods  and  greater  tenderness  in  poultry  products. 

Previous  researcVi  has  already  added  to  the  aniriial  proteins  in  our  diets  by  developing 
poultry  that  is  inexpensive,  nutritious,  and  plentiful;  turkeys  t}j.at  will  feed  a  smiall  family; 
and  bacon,  ham,  and  pork  chops  that  contain  niore  lean  meat  instead  of  fat.  Many  of  the 
processed  foods  that  are  standard  fare  in  m^ost  American  horries  today  --  the  concentrated, 
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pov^dered,  frozen,  and  deh-y drof rozen  product-s,  whole  precooked  mesds,  and  instant-type 
mixes  of  many  kinds        are  also  products  of  our  resea-rch. 


In  the  area  of  food  processing  and  preservation,  the  application  of  the  new  freeze  - 
dehydration  process  has  attracted  such  interest  that  the  volume  of  freeze -dried  products 
Tnay  do'uble  or  triple  each  year  for  the  next  few  years.   If  so,  the  volume  by  1967  could  be 
equivalent  to  400  or  500  million  pounds  of  raw  product  annually        about  2  percent  of  our 
processed  food  volunrie. 

A  study  conducted  by  our  researchers  for  the  Atom-ic  Energy  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  atomic  radiation  to  preserve  certain  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
indicates  that  irradiation  can  extend  the  shelf  life  of  miost  fruits  a.nd  vegetables  from  2 
to  6  weeks.     While  produce  handlers  are  enthusiastic  about  irradiation  as  a  preservative, 
costs  must  be  competitive  v/ith  other  methods  and  consumers  must  be  convinced  irradiated 
produce  is  safe  for  human  consumption. 

Our  scientists  are  steadily  adding  new  contributions  to  those  already  widely  used  by 
American  consumers.  Cotton  fabrics  with  m.any  specialized  qualities,  the  aerosol  bomb, 
improved  paints,  industrial  chem.icals  and  coatings,  a  blood  plasma  extender,  and  com- 
miercial  miethods  for  making  penicillin;  all  these  we  take  for  granted. 

Now,  a  method  for  producing  stretch  cotton  -  -  slack  mercer  ization  --is  rapidly  being 
comimiercialized  for  use  in  stretch  knit  goods  and  men's  hose.  An  improved  chemically - 
ti-eated  cotton  batting  for  use  in  cars,  furniture,  and  mattresses  is  being  experimentally 
produced.  And  a  new  machine  for  determining  the  am^ount  of  trash  in  Imt  cotton  Vv'ill  help 
manufacturers  produce  high  quality  cotton  products. 

Forestry  research  is  steadily  opening  up  new  avenues  for  v.'ood.  Sugars  have 
been  derived  from  wood  for  somie  timje.  Now  chemiists  hvave  shown  that  by 
fermxenting  these  sugars,  polymeric  alcohols  can  be  produced  identical  to 
those  fromi  petroleum  which  are  widely  used  in  the  chemical  industry.  Thus, 
from  v/ood  can  come  ^he  industrial  chcm.icals  used  in  m^aking  resins  and  coat- 
ings,  elastic  and  rigid  foam^s,   molded  plastics,  and  a  variety  of  other  products. 

Further  research  along  these  lines  could  lead  to  widely  expanded  industrial  use  of 
v/ood  residues  and  low  quality  trees. 

The  southern  pine  industries  have  v/anted  to  diversify  into  plywood  m^anufacture  for 
som.e  time,  but  problems  stood  in  the  way  of  making  good  plywood  from  second  grov/th 
southern  pines.  Forest  scientists  have  nov.-  solved  these  problenis.   Two  major  new  plants 
are  being  built,  v/ith  at  least  three  other  plants  anticipated. 

Health  Benefits 

Sometimics  our  research  has  unexpected  health  or  medical  side  benefits.  Our  scien- 
tists working  on  cetstorbeans  have  developed  an  allergy  test,  using  monkeys  as  test  ani- 
mals, which  can  help  solve  problemis  of  allergen  sensiti\ity  to  castor  and  other  substances. 
Medical  and  physiological  research  miay  find  it  useful. 

Other  scientists  v/orking  on  the  sugar  galactose  have  evolved  a  siniple,   sensitive  test 
for  diagnosing  a  rare  but  severe  mictaboUc  disease  of  infants  knovm  as  galactosemxia .  Many 
hospitals  have  reported  good  results  from  the  test,  and  some  have  already  begun  to  use  it 
to  detect  genetic  carriers. 

Improved  Pest  Control 


V.'e  are  continually  developing  more  effective  v/ays  to  control  pests  that  injure  not  only 
crops  and  livestock  but  man  himiself.   Heavy  em.phasis  is  being  placed  upon  studies  to  de- 
velop entirely  new  miethods  for  controlling  insects.  Am.ong  these  are  insect  sterility;  the 
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use  of  specific  chetTnic'ils  such  as  attractants,  baits,   and  repellants;  and  biological  con- 
trol in  v/liich  insect  parasites,  predators,  or  diseases  are  employed. 

The  sterile  male  technique  --  which  consists  of  rearing  and  sterilizing  large  numbers 
of  insects  and  releasing  them  to  prom.ote  their  own  destruction  -  -is  now  being  employed 
successfully  to  control  the  cattle  screwworm  in  vast  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

The  search  goes  on  for  new  and  im>proved  techniques  for  the  safe  control  of  home, 
farm>,  and  garden  pests  without  danger  to  those  who  use  the  pesticides  or  to  those  con- 
suming the  farm  products. 

We  have  moved  a  step  closer  to  control  of  houseflies  with  the  discovery  of  a 
chemical  substance  in  female  flies  that- attracts  males. 

Our  scientists  have  produced  a  synthetic  attractant  from,  the  female  cock- 
roach that  lures  the  males  to  places  v.'here  they  can  be  destroyed  by  any  one  ^ 
of  several  methods. 

And  we  have  made  progress  in  mass  producing  the  bacterial  spores  that 
infect  and  kill  the  Japanese  beetle. 

Our  plant  and  animal  inspection  and  quarantine  services  are  quite  effective  in  keeping 
destructive  and  dangerous  pests  out  of  the  country.  Inspectors  at  ports  of  entry  intercept 
plant  and  animal  products  containing  injurious  foreign  pests  at  the  rate  of  one  every  17 
seconds. 

Less  Residues  ^ 

To  combat  the  residue  problem,  we  hsve  developed  treatment  schedules  to  n'linirrSze 
residues  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  work  out  im^proved  methods  and  equipn~e:it  for 
applying  insecticides  with  greater  precision. 

The  Department  has  intensified  its  ed'-cational  c?-mpaign  to  m.ake  sure  that  everyone 
using  pesticides  is  aware  of  the  need  for  using  them  a.ccordirg  to  label  directions.  Post- 
ers,  publications,  radio  and  video  tapes,  press  releases,  motion  picture  films,  and 
picture  stories  have  been  issued  to  warn  people  to  choose  and  use  pesticides  with  extrem.e 
care.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  revised  its  regulations  governing  the  registration 
of  pesticides  to  require  that  adequate  precautionary  statemients  be  prominently  displayed 
on  the  front  of  container  labels. 


Serving  Consumers  Through  Education 

Through  direct  educational  programs  the  Department  increasingly  helps  consumers 
make  better  use  of  agriculture's  contributions  to  better  living. 

In  every  State,  Extension  hom.e  economists  teach  consum.ers  about  buyine  and  using 
food,   clothing,  housing,  appliances,  credit,  insurance,  and  other  goods  and  services. 

Through  newspapers  and  other  publications,  discussion  groups,  radio  and  television, 
consumer  marketing  specialists  reach  an  esrimiated  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  homemiakers, 
assisting  them  both  to  shop  v/isely  and  to  reflect  their  wants  and  needs  to  the  food  miarket- 
mg  system. 

Home  economists  in  all  States  help  teach  the  proper  preparation  of  donated  foods. 

For  3  years.  Extension  home  economists  in  Hartford  County,  Conn.  ,  have 
been  working  with  young  lamxilies  and  other  special  groups  in  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  teaching  them  budgeting,  nutrition,  and  child  development. 
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In  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.  ,  an  Extension  home  economist  holds  informal 
classes  for  people  on  relief.  Nutrition,  meal  planning  and  preparation, 
wise  buying,  budgeting,  homemaking,  clothing  selection,   credit  and  install- 
ment buying,   and  child  care  are  taught. 

Better  Food  Handling 

Some  of  our  recent  research  studies  have  emphasized  the  need  for  proper  handling  of 
food  in  the  home  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ascorbic  acid  and  other  nutrients  essential  to 
health.  Up  to  three -fourths  of  the  ascorbic  acid  originally  present  in  vegetables  can  be 
lost  by  improper  storage  and  preparation. 

Research  has  determined  the  com.position  and  nutritive  value  of  some  2,  500  foods, 
helping  us  understand  more  about  foods  and  their  effect  on  grov^th  and  health.    •  ^ 

Potentially  of  the  highest  value,   such  information  is  oi  little  use  unless  it  can  be 
carried  to  consum^ers  and  put  to  v,'ork  in  their  behalf.  Much  of  this   "education"  is  done 
through  the  Extension  Service. 

USDA  Educational  Activity 

In  1963,  Extension  workers  prepared  585,  000  news  stories,  took  part  in  414,  000 
radio  broadcasts,  and  made  Z9,  000  television  appearances.  They  distributed  39  million 
bulletins  and  made  24  million  farm^,  office,  and  other  personal  contacts  with  persons 
seeking  information.  '  ^■ 

<■  c 

More  than  1.  1  million  unpaid  volunteeiff- leaders  multiplied  the  effectiveness  of  these 
workers.  In  4-H  Club  activities,  for  example,  493,  000  adult  leaders  helped  2,  5  rr.r:lion 
boys  a.nd  girls  acquire  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  that  will  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive and  useful  citizens.  * 

The  Department's  educational  activities  cover  a  Vvice  gamut.  Our  home  economics 
experts  provide  tips  on  buying  clothes;  on  sewing  for  beginners;  on  mending,  mildew  con- 
trol, repairing  rugs,  and  removing  stains;  and  on  laundry  m^ethods. 

e. 

Other  experts  offer  helpful  hints  on  home  building,   all  the  way  from  choosing  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  m.ateriais  to  plans  for  a  step-saving  kitchen  and  efficient  purchase 
and  use  of  household  appliances. 

We  have  seen  how  research  helps  provide  the  weapons  for  controlling  insect  pests. 
The  Department's  services  do  not  stop  there,  but  go  beyond  to  furnish  easily  understood 
instructions  in  the  most  effective  ways  to  use  these  weapons  in  controlling  flies,  fleas, 
chiggers,  jnosquitoe s ,  cockroaches,  ants,  moths,  and  termites. 

(- 

Outside  the  house,  assistance  is  offered  in  planning,  planting,  and  miaintaining  a 
garden,   either  vegetable  or  flower,  2.nd  the  lawn. 

More  and  more  nonagricultural  users  --  State,  city,  and  tov^n  planning  groups  are 
requesting  soil  information  applicable  to  urban  and  suburban  areas.  In  fiscal  1963,  for 
example,  the  Department  participated  in  soil  surveys  in  20  urban  fringe  areas  under  for- 
mal cost-sharing  agreements  with  cities  and  towns,  and  made  surveys  in  at  .least  5  0 
others,  m,apping  abour  a  million  acres  for  immediate  use  in  urban  planning. 

Recreation 

There  is  a  National  Forest,  or  perhaps  several  of  them,  within  a  day's  drive  of  almost 
any  point  in  the  United, States.  The  154  National  Forests  com.prising  more  than  180  million 
acres  are  managed  and  protected  by  the  Department  in  the  interests  of  all  the  American 
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people.  These  forests  offer  an  almost  lim.itless  wealth  of  enjoym^ent  and  benefit  through 
their  five  major  resources        water,  wood,  outdoor  recreation,   grazing,  and  wildlife. 

About  125  m.illion  visits  were  made  to  the  forests  in  1963        compared  with  the  pre- 
vious high  of  113  million  in  1962.  Each  year  more  of  our  people  take  to  the  v.'oods  to 
picnic,  camp,  fish,  hunt,  hike,  and  ride  or  drive  the  scenic  routes. 

The  Department,  serving  as  the  agent  of  the  American  people,  protects  the  forests 
and  imiproves  them  so  they  can  continue  to  offer  their  rich  benefits  to  tiiis  and  to  future 
generations. 

Our  activities  include  tree  planting;  protection  against  fire,  insects,  and  disease; 
management  of  wildlife;  and  building  roads  through  the  forests  to  make  them  more  ac- 
cessible. Many  of  these  activities  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  value  of  the  National  Forests  to  all  consum^ers,  entirely  apart  from  the  recrea- 
tional aspect,  is  indicated  by  the  record  10  billion  board  feet  of  tim.ber  cut  from  them  in 
fiscal  1963.  The  National  Forests  are  the  largest  single  source  of  timber  in  Am.erica. 
They  provided  one -fourth  of  all  the  saw  timiber  and  veneer  logs  harvested  in  the  United 
States  in  1963. 

Other  agencies  of  the  Departm.ent,  as  we  have  seen  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report, 
also  share  directly  in  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities.  Many  services  of  an  in- 
direct nature  are  also  provided.  Here  is  an  exam.ple. 

The  city  of  Stam.ford,  Conn.  ,  plLinned  to  turn  a  3  0 -acre  sv/amp  into  a  dump. 
Home  owners,  contacting  the  Fairfield  County  Soil  Conservation -District, 
found  after   study  of  the  site  and  a  soils  map,  that  the  swam^p  could  be  miade 
into  a  recreation  center. 

SCS  soil  conservationists  m.ade  a  location  map  for  Vv'ildlife  ponds  and  desi'^ned 
a  drainage  ditch  to  drop  the  water  level  2  feet.  The  Stamford  City  Park  Com- 
mission contracted  the  building  of  three  ponds  and  had  th^m  stocked  with  fish. 
For  an  outlay  of  only  $4,  500  the  city  provided  its  people  with  a  30-acre  rec- 
reation center.  The  public  now  uses  it  without  charge  for  fishing,  skating, 
nature  walks,  and  just,  relaxing. 

Protecting  Our  People  in  a  National  Emxergency 

Local  governmients,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Departm^ent,  have  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  com.munity  and  national  survival  and 
recovery  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  Tr;e  Department  has  urged  farmxers,  the  food  in- 
-dustry,  and  all  citizens  to  take  steps  now  that  would  offer  a  measure  of  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  v/ar. 

The  Department  has  been  assigned  responsibility,  m  tim.e  of  defense  em>ergency,  for 
the  production,  processing,  storage,  and  distribution  of  food  through  State  and  local  au- 
T^hSJ^l^^s;  for  guarding  e^gainst  fire  damage  in  rural  areas;  and  for  determining  the  need 
for  stockpiling  food. 

V/ e  have  in  p3.st  years  measured  available  food  and  beverage  stock  at  the  wholesale 
level  and  classified  it  by  storability  and  location.  There  was  found  to  be  a  16 -day  supply 
of  food  and  a  4-day  supply  of  beverage  per  person  in  the  United  States,  but  with  consider- 
able variation  am^ong  regions  of  the  country. 

Iii  1963  we  continued  moving  ahead  in  civil  defense  preparedness. 

USDA,  State,  and  county  defense  boards  have  been  established  to  conduct  emergency 
agricultural  operations.  These  boards  would  take  emergency  control  of  wholesale  food  5  im- 
plies to  service  the  needs  of  local  authorities. 
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The  Federal  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  has 
completed  the  first  year  of  an  education  program  for  rural  residents  on  how  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  farm  reso;irces  against  the  effects  of  uuciear  attack.  The  program 
advises  farmers  on  bow  to  protect  livestock,  and  how  to  tell  when  it  is  safe  to  resume 
farmiing.  Civil  defense  specialists  are  being  added  to  State  extension  staffs  to  develop  and 
distribute  survival  information  to  farmers. 

Agreem.ents  have  been  completed  with  ail  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  defining  emergency  food  management  responsibilities.  This 
will  help  the  USDA  do  its  part  in  assuring  adequate  food  under  all  conditions,  and  assist 
the  areas  in  greatest  need.   The  agreements  stipulate  that  the  USDA  is  responsible  for  the 
distribution  oi  food  slocks  of  wholesalers  and  food  processors,  vs'hile  State  and  local  au- 
thorities are  responsible   for  the  distribution  of  food  in  retail  outlets,  schools,  and  in- 
stitutions. 

More  than  5,  700  monitoring  sts.tions  have  been  established  by  the  USDA.  and  18,  000 
employees  have  been  trained  to  measure  radiation  levels.   In  an  emergency  Forest  Service 
monitors  would  decide  whether  radiation  levels  in  an  area  were  low  enough  to  permit 
entry  of  fire  fighting  personnel.  Soil  Conservation  Service  employees  would  determine 
when  it  is  safe  to  resume  farming  operations.  Meat  and  poultry  inspectors  are  being 
trained  to  ascertain  whether  meat  is  contam^inated  by  radiation. 

Studies  indicate  that  if  transportation  lines  were  cut,  some  large  population  centers 
and  som.e  sparsely  settled  areas  would  be  seriously  short  of  food  soon  after  an  attack.  V/e 
have  therefore  asked  for  authority  to  stockpile  food  supplies  near  areas  which  would 
quickly  use  up  existing  supplies  after  an  attack.  Further  studies  are  being  conducted  to 
gather  additional  information  about  post-attack  food  needs. 

Eleven  new  defense  publications  have  been  issued.  Three  of  the  most  significant  are 
titled,  "Food  Management  in  a  National  Em^ergency,  ''  "Your  Famdly  Survival  Plan,  "  and 
"Your  Farm  Preparedness  Plan.  " 

Data  is  being  prepared  on  how  consumers  can  safely  use  locally  produced  food,  and 
food  in  the  home  that  has  survived  an  attack.  Research  is  exploring  how  weather  affects 
m.ass  fires,  hov/  mass  fires  Vv/ould  behave  in  different  types  of  wooded  areas,  and  advance 
plans  for  fire  control. 

Department  engineers  have  designed  two  types  of  dual-use  shelters  v/hich  can  be  in- 
stalled in  the  home.  One  of  these  shelters  can  serve  in  everyday  use  as  a  convenient  fruit 
and  vegetable  storage  cellar.  The  other  can  be  used  as  a  photographic  darkroom  as  well 
as  for  storage, 

Som.ething  that  the  Departm.ent  does  affects  the  welfare  of  every  American  24  hours 
of  every  day.  wSome  of  these  activities  touch  each  of  us  directly,  others  less  imm^ediately . 
But  hardly  a  m.inute  of  the  day  elapses  but  that  some  service  which  USDA  performs  helps 
to  make  our  lives  better,  fuller,  happier. 
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A  LX)OK  AHEAD 


American  agriculture  lias  made  a  massive  contribution  to  the  present  economic  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  the  years  ahead,  agriculture's  contribution  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  our  national  development. 

It  will  continue  to  supply  us  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  at  prices  low  in 
comparison  with  prices  of  other  goods  and  services.  Such  food  prices  mean  higher  real 
wages.   This  reduces  inflationary  pressures  and  provides  the  savings  needed  for  the  capi- 
tal accumulation  that  is  vital  for  economic  growth. 

Agriculture  v.'ill  meet  increased  demands  for  food,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
fewer  workers  and  less  land  than  are  being  used  now.   This  will  enable  us  to  use  part  of 
our  farmland  for  other  purposes  --  for  larger  recreation  areas  and  land  reserves  in  the 
form  of  woodland,   pasture',   and  range.  •    '  ^ 

This  will  be  one  of  the  significant  changes  in  rural  Arnerica.  Add  to  this,  increased 
job  opportunities,  m^ore  and  better  educational  and  health  facilities,   improved  housing 
and  a  greater  use  of  total  resources,  and  v.'-e  can  expect  €ubstantial  progress  in  rural 
renewal. 

American  agriculture  will  also  make  important  contributions  to  world  economic 
growth.   This,   of  course,  is  not  a  'hew  role.   During  the  early  19th  century  the  cotton  gin 
and  cultivation  of  new  lands  in  the  South  provided  Britain  with  abundant  supplies  of  cheap 
cotton.   These  exports  played  a  vital  role  in  our  own  economic  growth  by  financing  im- 
ports for  consumption  and  capital  for  economic  development.   But  greater  opportunities 
by  far  have  been  opening  and  lie  before  us  in  the  20th  century,  Am.erican  agriculture's 
exports  both  of  products  and  of  know-how  Qan  help  form  a  world  in  which  all  nations  can 
enjoy  a  greater  abundance  from  the  soil  --  and  out  of  this,   perhaps,  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom and  security.  ^  c 
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